MORE MONEY FOR THE CHRISTMAS STOCKING 


’ Analysis of the first 510 corporate 
EARNINGS , : 
| ; ee : mae , earnings statements for the July- 


tases September period shows that 7 
out of every 1O corporations made 
more money than last year. 


With more pay envelopes, and big- 
ger pay envelopes, plus an increased 
flow of dividend checks, retail sales 
this Christmas . set an all-time 


DECREASE _ 
ob 


INCREASE 


high, __\ os J Pd 


ALL CORPORATIONS PICTOGRAPH By 


MANUFACTURERS RAILROADS PUBLIC UTILITIES 


of lowa’s urban lumbermen 


read ONE newspaper 


Here’s real influence! 


If you're selling lumber or building material, remember that 
four out of five of YOUR DEALERS and THEIR CUSTOMERS 
in Urban Iowa read ONE newspaper—The Des Moines Sunday 
Register. 


No other newspaper, or combination of newspapers, covers the 
Iowa lumber market so thoroughly and inexpensively. Here, new 
home dwelling permits for the first 9 months of 1940 increased 25% 
(U.S. average 13%). 


You get BOTH dealer and consumer influence at the lowest 
milline rate in Iowa in The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


The Lowa, Register and Tribune 


353,285 Sunday—Milline 1.70 310,201 Daily—Milline 1.61 
“Write for the new survey booklet ‘‘The Influence of Your lowa Advertising.”’ 


Looking for a customer 


ma fish bowl ? 


That's a good technique to use for Drafts, 
Sweepstakes, Bingo, etc. 

But not for advertising. 

Yet most national magazines today operate 
on the ‘fishbowl principle’’. You have to wade 
through all the nation’s markets—good, bad, 
and indifferent—in order to reach the ones 
you want. 

We have a New Method Of Magazine Ad- 
vertising that lets you ‘‘fix’’ that fishbowl. Lets 


you take off the blindfold, and pick out the 25 


THIS WEEK 


key markets that do as much business as all 
the rest of America combined. 

THIS WEEK MAGAZINE aims its 5% mil- 
lion copies at just these 25 big-city markets. 
And thereby covers them as thoroughly as the 
next 4 national weeklies, or the top 4 women’s 
magazines, combined. 

That takes the thrill out of the fishbowl, cer- 
tainly. But that’s what’s making 1940's adver- 
tisers ante up the record sum of over 


$5,000,000 here. 


tHe BIG CITY maGazine 
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Dolls That Hold Things 


Newest sensation in the toy world is the doll that can hold 
things in its hands. The idea is so simple that members of the 
industry are wailing, “Why didn’t we think of it first?” Secret 
of the doll’s new power is magnetized hands, permitting the 
holding of small objects tipped with metal. Sets of such objects, 
at prices from 75 cents to $1.50, are being made up for various 
types of dolls—a rattle, ball and milk bottle for a baby doll, a 
mop, flag and duffel bag for a sailor, and so on. 


The inventor is Mrs. Alice Crawford, wife of a New York 
investment broker. About a year and a half ago she sympa- 
thetically observed the efforts of a little girl who tried very hard 
to make her doll clasp things in its hands. She mulled over the 
problem for hours and thought of the solution—magnetized 


Mrs. Alice Crawford and 
one of her creations: A 
doll with a magnetized 
hand that is able to 
hold all sorts of metal 
objects. Mrs. Crawford 
never invented anything 
previously (she was an 
actress and wrote radio 
scripts before her mar- 
riage) but her doll is 
going strong in the toy 
world. 


Here’s one of the 
“sticky-fingered” dolls 
with some of the things 
she “grasps.” Girls are 
turning up their noses 
at dolls that won’t do 
as well, and manufac- 


the simple principle. 


turers are kicking them- 
selves for not utilizing 


hands—after she had gone to bed. She tried to wake her hus. 
band and discuss the idea with him, but could not rouse him. 
He listened the next morning, however, and took her to a patent 
attorney, who sent her home to make a working model and scale 
drawing. So she bought a pickaninny doll, whittled a hole in 
its hand and inserted a small, permanent magnet in it, and 
devised some small objects with metal on them, which the hand 
could clasp. One of the objects was a luscious-looking slice of 
watermelon. 


After the patent attorney had registered the idea for her, she 
called at the office of F. A. O. Schwarz, a New York store selling 
fine toys. A vice-president of the firm realized that the idea had 
merit and advised her to take it to a doll manufacturer. She 
called on several, but had little luck. The people she saw were 
either too busy to listen to her, or it was the wrong season, or 
something else was wrong. One made her an offer which she 
refused because she thought it too low. Eventually she went back 
to Schwarz. 


“The idea is so simple we can adapt it ourselves,” they de- 
cided, and a workman was given the job of cutting away sections 
in the hands of certain dolls and inserting magnets in them. Kits 
of things for the dolls to hold were also made up. Both dolls 
and kits were advertised in the catalog the store sends to cus- 
tomers, many of whom are located in cities far from New York. 


Some of the people on the Schwarz mailing list went to their 
local toy stores and tried to buy “dolls that could hold things” 
like those shown in the Schwarz catalog. Dealers looked at the 
illustrations and recognized the dolls, then wrote angrily to the 
manufacturers asking why they had not been told about this new 
magnetized-hand feature. The manufacturers ended by going back 
to Mrs. Crawford and asking for the privilege of applying the 
idea to the dolls they made. Though she had closed her deal 
with Schwarz, Effanbee was finally also let in on the plan. 


Six styles of dolls are now being manufactured with mag- 
netized hands. The objects they hold are, of course, small— 
parasols, bouquets, knitting, ice cream cones, tennis racquets, and 
such playthings as balls, jumping ropes, hoop-and-sticks, and dolls. 
It is emphasized, however, that a child need not have one of the 
special kits of “‘things-to-hold,” since a length of sheet metal is 
given with each purchase of a doll, and a child may cut off strips 
and attach them to smal! objects suitable to be held in doll fingers. 


The initial response to the dolls has been such that Schwarz 
expects to sell an average of 200 a day from November to Christ- 
mas. Prices range from $3 to $15. 


Contesters’ Convention 


It is claimed that there are about 12,000,000 persons in the 
U. S. who enter various kinds of contests. About 200 of the most 
earnest attended the fourth annual convention of the National 
Contesters Association in New York, October 12 and 13. They 
swapped ideas, held an election of officers, listened to talks by 
consistent winners, had a banquet at the Park Central Hotel, cele- 
brated Contest Day at the World’s Fair, ate luncheon at the Bag- 
dad Restaurant in the Iraq Building at the Fair (which obligingly 
staged a couple of contests for them), took part in a quiz program 
over Station WINS at the Fair, crowding in more activities in the 
two-day span than most convention delegates accomplish in 2 
week. 


Consistent contesters have a lively world of their own, with 
special vocabulary, press, ethics, rivalries and aristocracy. There's 
a sort of caste system dividing major and minor winners, but lines 
are not strictly drawn. There are four well-known schools for 
contesters, the oldest being that of Wilmer S. Shepherd, Jr., 2 
Philadelphia. Instruction is given by mail; tuition is $20; and 
there are usually about 1,000 persons taking the course. 


There are three important magazines for contesters and about 
20 lesser ones, some of them merely mimeographed bulletins. The 
convention issue of Contest Magazine, one of the most successful 
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Commuting or crossing the continent, your 
organization benefits by the experience and 
training of TWA’s personnel—for it is the 
job of our men to give your men the most 
efficient travel service. 


On TWA, the airline that’s shortest, fastest 
coast-to-coast, you'll find this personalized 
service combined with the nation’s finest 
equipment—plus the convenience of sched- 


ules that enable you to leave later and arrive 
earlier. 


Many business leaders prefer TWA, because 


it lets them make the most of every business 
day. Mr. A. W. Ramsdell, Vice President in 
charge of Sales for the Borden Company, 


NOVEMBER 15, 1940 


“Believe me, I would like to have men like your passenger 
agents in my organization. I travel often, and from the 
treatment I receive, I don’t know why I should travel 
any way but TWA.” 


says, “I use TWA to save time. My work 
makes a great deal of travel necessary, and 
when you can dine in New York and break- 
fast in Los Angeles, you really save time. 
Last, but not least, air travel is clean and 
comfortable, and, just in passing, the meals 
served aloft are really good.” 


For Faster Flying: Call Your Travel Agent or TWA 
Representatives Everywhere 


TWA 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
) ae — 


THE ROUTE OF THE STRATOLINERS 
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Sales 


and 


Advertising 


Executives 


Look for this symbol in SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


ments as indication of a highly 


advertise- 


favorable current income ratio 


in the area indicated—a prac- 


tical 


expression of 


the SM 


“High - Spot - Cities - of - the - 


Month” ratings given in the 


first issue of every month. 


publications in the field, carried some full-page school advertise. 
ments, and smaller copy advertising stationery, reference books 
and ““How-to-Win” books by major winners. There were also 
classified ads, too, some of them for ‘Pen Pals.” 


One article, “Don’t Ignore the Locals,” told of profits to be 
earned on one’s home grounds. Another, “Speed Plus,” warned 
that sponsors are in earnest when they state that prices will be 
awarded for the first correct entries received; the author related how 
he arose at 2:30 in the morning to speed to a newspaper office 
with his entry, made the janitor sign for it and write down the 
moment of its receipt—and met another contestant driving up 
with his entry as he left the building. 


Contesters are gregarious souls not given to hiding their light 
under a bushel. Instead of trying to keep their successful methods 
secret, winners delight in revealing them. They write articles 
about them for their magazines, usually without pay. Many spon- 
sors of contests are wary of publishing winning entries, to avoid 
receiving letters from losers who insist, ‘““My limerick was as good 
as the one that took first prize.” Serious contesters are not the 
kind who write disgruntled letters, but they do want to know 
what judges and sponsors like. For their benefit, contest magazines 
offer prizes for copies of ‘entries that have won prizes, which they 
publish. As a result, a winning contestant may continue to cash 
in on his original prize-winner, earning small cash prizes. Com- 
monest prize offered by magazines and bulletins is extending the 
entrant’s subscription. 


During the convention major winners talked about their spe- 
cialties, such subjects as “Jingle Contests,” ‘Statement Contests,” 
“Limerick Contests,” “Word Play,” etc. A young woman con- 
nected with a contest school spoke on “Procter & Gamble Con- 
tests,” defending Elsie Rushmore, who handles and judges P&G 
contests, and whose name is anathema among professional con- 
testers. (Miss Rushmore has an uncanny flair for singling out 
entries by actual housewives, to whom prizes are usually awarded. 
The professionals lean to the theory that (a) she has singled them 
out and discriminates against their entries, or (b) she just nat- 
urally doesn’t like an entry that’s clever or original.) Gist of her 
defender’s address was that only sincerity ‘cam win in a P & G 
contest—and in half an hour she told her hearers how to be sin- 
cere (or at least seem so). 


There are careers in contests. A consistent major winner often 
progresses to a job with a contest school, or perhaps he starts a 
school of his own, or he becomes a contest consultant, or conducts 
a service for sponsors. Many sponsors and agencies are glad to be 
relieved of the details of planning and running a contest, so they 
turn the job over to specialists in the field. 


At the convention you could not put out your hand without 
touching a major winner, who had chalked up to his credit at least 
one automobile or $1,000 in cash. Hyman D. Siegel, an attorney 
who is president of the New York Contest Club, has won about 
1,000 prizes in three years, including a Ford de Luxe, won at 
the New York World’s Fair. W. S. Shepherd, Jr., head of the 
contest school that bears his name, has won dozens of prizes, 
among them a Ford in a Williams Shaving Cream contest and 
$1,000 in a Bosch Radio contest. A young man on the staff of 
the Shepherd school got word during the convention that he had 
won eleven prizes on the previous day. Willard G. Stauffer, a sales- 
man in Elizabeth, Pa., is said to have won 732 prizes, valued at 
$8,000, since 1937. Frank G. Davis, of Springfield, Ohio, holds 
the record, with winnings of more than $44,000. Throughout the 
convention, puzzlers were receiving telegrams from home telling 
of new winnings. 


To go im for contesting in a big way, one needs proxies and 
plenty of them, especially some of the opposite sex, so that 4 
male contestor may enter as a housewife, and a woman may enter 
a shaving cream contest. The usual proxy fee is 10% of the 
winnings, but there has been a tendency recently to hold out for 
more. In addition to the proxy problem, others discussed during 
the convention were: What to do with white-elephant prizes? 
Are prizes awarded on a geographical basis? Does it count against 
you if you give a California address when your envelope is post- 
marked New York? 


The 200-odd puzzlers who attended the convention came from 
26 States and admitted having won about 2,200 prizes during the 
last year, valued at $60,000. 
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» «- and You’re Invited! 


Can you imagine a world’s championship husking contest any- 
where but in the midwest? 


It’s strictly a family party, conducted by these farmers’ own 
state farm papers —each state choosing its own champion — 
each state in turn sponsoring the national event. 


A perfect example of why advertisers get such tremendous 
pulling power in The Midwest Farm Papers. Farmers ARE 
clannish. They are interested in their own affairs. They pay 
almost twice as much per subscription for their Midwest farm 
paper as they pay for the average National farm paper—because 
their own state paper is twice as interesting to them. And, for 
same reason, the Midwest papers have almost twice the number 
of farm readers in these states as the average National. 


Yes, it’s a family party, with the world’s richest farm 
\ family sitting round the table—and you're one of the 
” tamily, when you advertise in the Midwest Farm Papers 


r : 
WEST FARM PAPERS 


NEW YORK - 250 Park Ave. DETROIT - New Center Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO- Russ Bldg 
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WISE EYES are on the “Second Three’ 


“As Smart as we are, Archibald? 
Hm-m-m-mph! What’s so brainy about 
these sales and advertising birds who are 
buying radio time in Detroit, Los Angeles 
and Cleveland?” 


“Get Wise to Yourself, Mortimer! 
Some pigeons spend all of their time 
scrapping with others for the grain in the 


biggest field. Ah... but the smarter ones 
know there’s less competition over in the 
next field . . . sometimes find the pickin’s 


better! Catch?” 
‘ 


a ihe 


canes 


EN to one you've already been thinking about 

stepping up your advertising in the “Second 
Three” markets. You know how Detroit. Los 
Angeles and Cleveland have been “on the boom.” 
You’re not going to pass up such opportunity. And 
perhaps, like many others, you've already discovered 
that the easiest, quickest method of blanketing these 
markets is through WJR, KMPC and WGAR! 

It’s the economical way, too. Fifteen minutes of 
Class A time on all three stations totals less than 


four hundred dollars weekly on a 52-week basis! 
Try to figure any other way of talking to nearly 
eight million families at such small cost! Yes, for 
in addition to the immediate trading areas of 
Detroit, Los Angeles and Cleveland . . . you also 
will get bonus coverage in five different states! 

Be sure that the “Second Three” cities get the 
consideration they deserve in your plans. Be sure 
your advertising will do a job in these vital markets. 


Put WJR, KMPC and WGAR on your schedules! 


WGAR 


THE FRIENDLY STATION 


WJR KMPC 


THE GOODWILL STATION THE STATION OF THE STARS 


Detroit Beverly Hills * Los Angeles Cleveland 
IN THE TH Larcest IN THE TH LarGest IN THE 6" LARGEST 
NATION’S MARKET NATION'S MARKET NATION’S MARKET 


a 


G. A. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT... LEO J. FITZPATRICK, JOHN F. PATT, LEO B. TYSON, VICE PRESIDENTS 
NOVEMBER 15, 1940 a 


GEORGE WASHINGTON THOMAS JEFFERSON JAMES MADISON JAMES MONROE 


No accurate record of popular vote No accurate record of popular vote No accurate record of popular vote No accurate record of popular vote No accurate record of popular vote 


JAMES POLK 
Popular vote, 1,337,243 


ZACHARY TAYLOR MILLARD FILLMORE FRANKLIN PIERCE JAMES BUCHANAN ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Popular vote, 1,360,099 Vice-President, succeeding Zachary Popular vote, 1,601,474 Popular vote, 1,838,169 Popular vote in 1860 . . . 1,866,452; 
Taylor upon latter’s death in 1864... 2,216,037 


F L. a 
ANDREW JOHNSON ULYSSES GRANT RUTHERFORD HAYES JAMES GARFIELD CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR 


Vice-President, succeeding Abraham Popular vote in 1868 . . . 3,015,071; Popular vote, 4,033,768 Popular vote, 4,449,053 Vice-President, succeeding James 
Lincoln, upon latter's death in 1872 .. . 3,597,132 Garfield, upon latter’s death 


GROVER CLEVELAND BENJAMIN HARRISON WILLIAM McKINLEY THEODORE ROOSEVELT WILLIAM TAFT 
Popular vote in 1884... 4,911,017; Popular vote, 5,440,216 Popular vote in 1896 . . . 7,035,638; Popular vote, 7,628,834 Popular vote, 7,679,006 
im 1892 ... 5,556,918 in 1900 . . . 7,219,530 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
Popular vote, 108,740 


ANDREW JACKSON 
Popular vote in 1828 . . . 647,286; 
in 1832 . . . 687,502 


MARTIN VAN BUREN 
Popular vote, 762,978 


WILLIAM HARRISON 
Popular vote ,1,275,016 


JOHN TYLER 
Vice-President, succeeding 
William Harrison upon latter's death 
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EEK IN, WEEK OUT, each issue 

of LIFE wins a total audience of 
more than 20,000,000 readers*—a 
greater number of people than have 
voted for any but two of our 31 Presi- 
dents in 151 years of our history. 


This is more people than ever before 
have read each issue of any magazine. 
And it is no flash-in-the-pan perform- 
ance—no matter of chance. 

For LIFE consistently offers what 
millions of Americans today have a 
positive, urgent hunger for—illumi- 
nating, understandable, helpful in- 
formation about the breath-taking 
world in which they live. 


WOODROW WILSON 
Popular vote in 1912 . . . 6,286,214; 
in 1916 .. 9,129,606 
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WARREN HARDING 
Popular vote, 16,152,200 


This LIFE does with its unique picture- 
and-word editorial technique—report- 
ing, interpreting, clarifying in a vigorous 
way that makes truth and reality fresh, 
easy to grasp, and fascinating. 


That is why millions are eager to 
pay out more money for LIFE than 
is paid out for any other magazine. 


A ath 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Popular vote, 15,725,016 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Popular vote, 21,392,190 


And it iswhythese millions liketo pass 
LIFE on to millions more to see, read, 
and absorb. 


It is the reason why LIFE has become 
so solidly established as a necessity of 
modern American living—and the 
most potent marketing force in America. 
*Scientifically established and reported by 
LIFE’s Continuing Study of Magazine Au- 
diences. Latest audience totals, from Report 
No. 4: 


COLLIER’S. . . « « « + 14,750,000 
LIBERTY . . «© «© © « 12,900,000 
LIFE . © © «© «© « « + 20,450,000 
SATEVEPOST. . . + + + 13,050,000 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 

Popular vote in 1932 . . . 22,821,857; 
in 1936 . . . 27,752.309; 

in 1940 . . . 26,361,762 est. 
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IL erwin TO WEAF has 


become a new experience ... a new pleasure since 
November 8th. Throughout the vast area which 
is its province, millions of radio listeners be- 
gan to hear WEAF 2% to more than 10 times 
better than ever before. And they will continue to 
enjoy this added brilliance day and night, winter 


and summer, because WEAF’s new transmitter, 


| travelling its signal without obstruction across salt 


water, directs it with tremendous impact to the 
ereat Concentrations of population in metropolitan 
New York, southern Connecticut and northern 
New Jersey. 

Today WEAF’s listeners enjoy the finest radio 
reception in the market for the finest radio pro- 
erams in the market... and WEAF’s advertisers 
are thus reaching them with greater force and in 
ereater numbers. 

We'd like to show you what WEAF now delivers 
in the way of coy erage, what WEAF now offers ad- 
Nov: MBER 


15, 1940 


vertisers at no extra cost. Our new booklet, “‘No- 
vember 8th Was Moving Day for a Line,” will 
soon be off the press. It tells the story in words and 
pictures and figures—the story of market domi- 
nance, of listener dominance, of increased broad- 
casting leadership in the world’s richest market. 
We have reserved a copy for you. Just write to 
Station WEAF, New York. 


The New Salt Water Way to the World’s Richest Market 


\ i. [- at, 50,000 WATTS 
| a | 1] New York 
LAU aL ALE ceoxe 


KEY STATION OF THE NBC RED NETWORK 
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HEN Betsy Ross 
was sewing the 
first American flag, 
Southern California lay 
buried in sand ... un- 
bounded and unrecog- 
nized! Today, over $70,500,000 worth 
of citrus fruit alone grows annually in 
this reclaimed desert area; 80% of the 
oranges, 824,% of the lemons and 
about 80% of the grapefruit are pro- 
vided the United States and Canada by 
Southern California . . . the richest agri- 
cultural center in the world. Water is 
lifeblood to the 15,000 growers . . . to 
their 170,000 neighbors for whom the 
industry provides a livelihood. To get 
it, the Los Angeles Examiner fought 
for Boulder Dam, the Colorado River 
Aqueduct and All-American Canal .. . 
and WON. The Examiner publishes a 
daily “Citrus Auction Column’—the 
industry’s barometer. Southern Cali- 
fornia is a vast single community, 
bound together by climate, agriculture 
and oil. Small wonder then so many 
folks look to the Examiner for their 
reading .. . their buying advice. 


oy Southern California 
Sand Dunes Yield Gold! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


YOUR BEST SUNDAY PUNCH! 


The Sunday Examiner Alone Reaches 566,175 Families for 92c per line. To cover the Same 
Area It Requires the 8 Other Southern California Papers Combined at $1.495 per line. 
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Ever see a 


market from 


8,000 feet up? 


AVE YOU ever flown across 
the Mississippi Valley? 


As you look down from 
8,000 feet you see green, gold, brown 
or white fields . . . depending upon 
the time of year. Towns you hardly 
notice; they blend so perfectly with 
surrounding farms. And, except for 
a few belching smokestacks, even 
cities large enough to rate colored 
pins on your office sales map... 
don't look so different, so outstand- 
ing or so important. 


In fact, it takes a metropolitan 
center like Chicago or St. Louis, with 
its miles of smokestacks and 
crowded houses even to jar farm 
consciousness from your eyes and 
mind. 


And there you have the true per- 


spective on the Farm-Dominated . 


Mass-Market and a visual demon- 


stration of what Capper’s Farmer 
means to your sales. 


For just as it looks from 8,000 feet 
up... Mississippi Valley towns and 
cities do actually blend marketwise 
into the farm picture. They're sur- 
rounded by farms. They're domi- 
nated by farms. They sell the farmer 
what he wants... or go out of 
business. 


And only a few major metropoli- 
tan centers like Chicago and St. 
Louis are big enough to take on a 
market character of their own. 


Throughout these great middle 
western areas, where farms domi- 
nate almost everything ... Capper’s 
Farmer reaches one out of every 
three farm homes... to give you 
an economical and practical adver- 
tising control of America’s rich 
Farm-Dominated Mass-Market. 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


In these 13 states, the 
richest half of the Farm- 
Dominated Mass-Market, 
Capper’s Farmer is read 
in one out of every three 
homes. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 


Watch closely, gentlemen. $2,000,000 
is coming out of this mold — 
$2,000,000 invested in a new non 
corrosive alloy. 

Will it work? That’s what every 
one is here to find out. Present are: 
an Engineer (he saw the need for the 
alloy); a Vice-President Che okehed 
the experiment); a Purchasing Agent 

he purchased the ore and special 
equipment); a Chief of Research Che 
dev eloped the alloy ). 

[his is a conference, a Manage- 
ment conference, the climax of many 
such conferences among these men 
and others, in many kinds of confer- 
ence rooms — ofhices, shops, airplanes, 


hotel rooms, laboratories, trains. 


For Management today is the many- 
sided, active, co-ordinated functioning 
of all departments of modern industry 
— from finance, through purchasing, 
production and sales to research. . . . 
It is the impact of many minds and 
many kinds of special training on any 
given industrial problem. 

Gone is the ivory tower, the ma- 
hagony desk and turkish carpet type 
of Management. . . . Today, Manage- 
ment operates as a team. 

Modern Management is many 
doors . .. many conference rooms . . . 
many voices. In short, Management 
includes any man who contributes to 
the making of a major decision in 


modern industry. 


85% OF FORTUNE’S 150,000 SUBSCRIBERS ARE MANAGEMENT MEN 


“But we have a difficult problem” 
... to advertisers who say this, FoRTUNE 
replies that most successful campaigns 
addressed to Management have grown 
out of difficult problems . . . after one 
question has been answered: 


“Where does Management read 
advertising with most interest?" 
... Recent figures obtained by 
Fortune’s Marketing Service Depart- 
ment in its constant investigation into 
Management advertising problems 
show that: 


85% of FORTUNE'S subscribers are 
officers, managers, directors, depart- 
ment heads, partners or owners. of 
businesses ... and every survey has 
shown that in Fortune the advertiser 
reaches Management more certainly, 
effectively and economically than in 
any other magazine. 


aa a 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 15, 1940: 


Expect Highest U. S. Income in *41 


NOW THAT THE ELECTION IS OVER we believe that 
the finest and most reasonable statement made came from 
our own T. Harry Thompson in his November 1 column 
in which he said, “This is one of those election years when 
I shall vote one way and bet another. . . . like the oft- 
quoted Monsieur Voltaire, I may not agree with them 
but I am glad we still have the kind of country where the 
will of the majority prevails. And besides, I could be 
wrong.” 

So far as trade and market reports show, the preoccupa- 
tion with the presidential campaign had no visible retard- 
ing effect. As the National City Bank of New York points 
out, there never was much factual support for the belief 
that a presidential election slows down business. Certainly 
any uncertainties about election results did not check the 
upswing stimulated by the defense preparations. 


* 


The national income in 1940 will be about 75 billion 
dollars, or the highest level except for the 1929 peak of 
something over 82 billion dollars, The comparison is 
more favorable than the figures indicate, because the cost 
of living is well under 1929. Next year, on the basis of 
indicated production levels, it seems likely that the nation 
will produce an additional 10 to 15% in income with a 
possible income of 84 billion dollars, with most of the 
prospective increase in individual income payments com- 
ing in labor income,—which will mean more jobs, at least 
moderately higher wage rates, and full-time work for the 
majority of those with jobs. 

Sales and advertising campaigns aimed at the wage- 
earner groups should be more successful than at any time 
in the past, and this calls for increased sales quotas and 
advertising budgets. 

* 


A sample of what is happening right now to wage earn- 
ers, as well as a prediction of what will happen to their 
incomes during the next six months, is to be found in a 
survey which SALES MANAGEMENT and Ross Federal Re- 
search Corp. have just completed in ten cities, in which 
male heads of families were interviewed as they left the 
factory gates. Four out of every ten are earning more 
money than last year, and nearly half of them are con- 
vinced that the family earnings this Fall and Winter will 
be higher than for the same periods last year. The find- 
ings in this survey will be a feature of the December 1 
issue. 

Those cities which produce durable goods and which are 
the beneficiaries of armament contracts are making greater 
gains than the nation as a whole. In the survey mentioned 
in the paragraph above, five cities were selected among 
those receiving a high index number in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S October list of High-Spot cities and five were 
picked where the income-sales index showed improvement 
over last year but less than for the nation as a whole. The 
interviews with the heads of consumer families show 
clearly that rearmament dollars are already in the pocket of 
the working man, and that this magazine’s High-Spot 
cities predictions are a reliable marketing guide. 
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Wisconsin Citizens Continue to Lead 
the Country in Beer Drinking 


Per capita consumption of beer for calendar year, 1939 
(in gallons) 
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Rearmament Prosperity 
REARMAMENT PROSPERITY HAS SURPRISED re- 


tailers with the volume of luxury buying already generated. 
Sales, led by fur coats with a gain of 26% are eating into 
inventories with sharp gains over 1939 figures. Recent 
gains in the luxury trades were the best of the year to 
date, according to a survey made by the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Co. 


* 


Men's clothing sales, which frequently have forecast 
sales trends, showed an 8% gain for the first eight months 
and a 15.6% expansion for August, the latest month for 
which figures are available. Electric household appliances, 
pianos, home furniture and jewelry registered gains almost 
as great. The low level of inventories is evidence that 
sales in luxury lines are much better than the average re- 
tailer had anticipated. In no case is the gain in stocks on 
hand as great as the gain in sales. 


* 


The late Summer gains in jewelry and home furniture 
were probably influenced to some extent by the rise in 
marriages which have occurred as a result of the conscrip- 
tion bill. A study made by Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
shows that the marriage rate has been on the increase all 
year and hit a high point in August. The median of 
change in 42 cities in August was 45% more marriages 
than in the same month last year, while in September the 
increase was 29%. September increases in the number of 
marriage licenses issued were sensational in many cities— 
percentage increases being as high as 83 in Grand Rapids, 
78 in Hartford, 74 in Louisville, 80 in Newark, 73 in San 
Antonio, 73 in Washington, 69 in Youngstown, 66 in 
Albany, 64 in Jersey City, 65 in Baltimore, 56 in Dayton, 
i9 in New York and 52 in Worcester. 


* 


Roger Babson, who has lived through a number of 
booms and depressions, says in a current special letter, “J 
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People of Colorado and Oregon Owe 
Most on Time Payment Accounts 


Per capita indebtedness to finance companies in 1939 
of the people of each state 
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was never as optimistic as | am today. The ‘new industry 
for which employers and the unemployed have so long 
been waiting is on the horizon. All of us can benefit there- 
by if we will only cheer up, recognize changing conditions 
and adapt ourselves to them. I refer to the great object 
lesson which the bombing of cities is now teaching civiliza- 
tion. For the first time in the world’s history, we are to 
make a new world built in the air, designed by chemists 
and guided by biologists. I do not look upon this new in- 
dustry as a war industry which is likely to fade away when 
peace is declared. I believe that current events will result 
in a complete rebuilding of our cities, transportation facili- 
ties, and public utilities—yes, and even affect our food, 
clothing and shelter. We are entering an era comparable 
only to the time when the mechanical loom supplanted the 
spinning wheel, when the railroad took the place of stage 
coaches. We are on the verge of another great industrial 
revolution.” 

Mr. Babson explains his optimism by pointing out four 
concrete reasons. He says that our obsolete armaments 
must be rebuilt, that this is a task that will require years, 
and that its maintenance itself will make a new industry. 
He makes an interesting point when he argues that this 
new armament industry is not waste. He argues that money 
spent on protecting buildings against bombs is no more 
wasteful than money spent in protecting them against rain, 
while money spent in airplanes is no more wasteful than 
money spent to build and operate two-thirds of our pleas- 
ure automobiles. “The man who buys a lock for his door 
or hires a safe deposit box has no right to criticize expendi- 
tures for armaments or to call them a flash in the pan. 
Thirty per cent of today’s legitimate expenditures, from 
toys to neckties and from shaving creams to coffins, are a 
100% waste from the economist’s standpoint.” 

Mr. Babson’s other three reasons are that our obsolete 
cities must be rebuilt, our obsolete farms will become 
profitable factories, and that our obsolete bank accounts 
will be put to work. 


Were the Pollsters Wrong? 


DURING THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN General Hugh 
Johnson and a number of others expressed the belief that 
no small sample, no matter how carefully the sample might 
be selected, could possibly show how 50,000,000 people 
would cast their ballots. Now that the election is over and 
some of the pollsters are proved to have been almost fan- 
tastically wrong, there is a tendency to criticize market re- 
search and to argue that if the pollsters could be wrong 
about the election, they are likely to be just as wrong in 
their market research studies. 

But a comparison of the polls and actual election results 
show that men like Roper, Gallup and Crossley, whose 
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main and regular business is conducting commercial market 
research studies, were more than ‘‘reasonably”’ accurate in 
pointing out pre-election trends. It was the others—the 
men like Dunn and Hurja who were not engaged in com. 
mercial market research—who predicted both a popular 
and an electoral vote plurality for Mr. Willkie. 

The general accuracy of the Roper, Gallup and Crossley 
polls is a real tribute to the value of market research, for 
they show that only through scientific sampling can trends 
be measured and analyzed. Bernard Kilgore in the Wall 
Street Journal the other day gave a very interesting example 
of how easy it is for the average man to come to wrong 
conclusions about election trends through superficial ob- 
servation, such as noticing signs of obvious political en- 
thusiasm in the form of campaign buttons, political rallies 
and conversations with people in his own economic strata, 
He points out that translated in terms of actual people, a 
55% vote for Mr. Roosevelt means that in a group of 20 
average voters just one more than half the group would be 
voting for him. The division would be 11 and 9. “Now,” 
said Mr, Kilgore, “if you went into a room full of 20 
people and one less than half the group were talking rather 
emphatically in favor of one presidential candidate and one 
more than half were discussing the other one rather quietly, 
you might get the impression that the majority was the 
minority and vice versa. But if a ballot were taken the 
true result would be shown.” 


Here’s Proof If You Want It 


THOSE WHO DON’T SEE business improvement ll 
around them, or who need to have their hunches buttressed 
by actual facts, may find what they want in these high-spots 
from the week’s business news: 

Production of automobiles in the month of October was 
the highest on record for that month, and preliminary re- 
ports on retail sales of new cars indicate that sales were not 
only above earlier expectations but were at or close to the 
best level in history for October. The industry as a whole 
sold more cars in ten months this year than in all of 1939. 

Private construction contracts for three months running 
have been the highest in a decade. Residential building in 
September came within 1% of the August total, which was 
the highest recorded for any month since July, 1929. 

An index of new orders compiled by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, which is based on reports from 
about 700 manufacturers, climbed in September above the 
peak reached during the rush last Fall. This is the sixth 
consecutive monthly rise, and the increase was the greatest 
in any month of the six. 

A word of caution is in order here, however, for manu- 
facturers’ inventories also have been rising steadily since 
April. It is not to be wondered that general opinion con- 
sidered any substantial recession out of the question while 
the defense program is still expanding, but some of the 
buying has been anticipatory ae only the event will show 
whether it has been too fast. 

Department store sales in September reached a Federal 
Reserve Board index level of 97 as against 91 in the same 
month last year. 


* 


From now on comparisons with a year ago will not be so 
favorable, but total business volumes for November and 
December will be very high, and as pointed out in the 
Pictograph on the front cover, Christmas business this yeat 
may break all previous records. We'll stick our necks out 
still further and predict that the greatest increases in Christ- 
mas sales will come in the list of High-Spot Cities printed 
in the November 1 issue, 

P, S. 
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Brannan Curtis 


Rosert E. BraNNAN has been named manager of molding 

material sales for ‘Bakelite Corp., unit of Union Carbide & 

Chemical Corp., N. Y. Joining Bakelite in 1923, Mr. Brannan 

for the past 10 years has been engaged in molding material 
sales in Chicago. 


H. L. Curtis has been appointed sales promotion and adver- 
tising manager of Shell Oil Corp., in charge of ad activities 
east of the Rockies. Mr. Curtis’ appointment, the company 
reports, indicates the success of its experiment begun in 1938 
when Shell (on the theory that “advertising is so much a part 
of selling that the best advertising manager should be a sales 
manager of proved ability”) appointed Mr. Curtis, then man- 
ager of metropolitan New York division, Eastern ad manager. 


NEWS 


Pritchard Golberg 


CHARLES R. PrircHarp has been appointed vice-president of 
General Electric Supply Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., G-E whole- 
sale distributor. His appointment coincides with that of Ralph 
J. Brown, also named a vice-president. Mr. Pritchard has 
been with G-E for 22 years, since 1937 as manager of specialty 
appliance sales for the Supply Corp. Mr. Brown joined the 
Supply Corp. in 1929; before that time was associated with 
Pettingell-Andrews Co., Boston. 


0. H. Gorserc, former regional sales manager of Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit, has been appointed assistant sales 
manager in charge of advertising and sales promotion. His 
previous connections include Campbell-Ewald Co., advertising 
agency, General Motors Radio and Frigidaire divisions. 


REEL 


Gile Mendell 


t. M. Gite has been appointed generat manager of Gulf Oil 

Corp.’s refined oil sales and sales operations in the company = 

fntire marketing area, it was announced recently by W. V. 

artmann, v..p. in charge of sales. The position, a newly 

treated one, includes Mr. Gile’s former post as general man- 
ager of Northern divisions. 


Wayne Menpeut. formerly in charge of the central sales region 
of American Machine & Metals, Inc., East Moline, Ill., has been 
named acting general sales manager of all divisions. A second 
“lange in company personnel involves the appointment of 
Bailey A. Dickerson as s. m., Troy Laundry Machine division. 


Photograph of Mr. Brannan by Blank & Stoller, Mr 
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Black Knaut 


W. M. Brack is the new president of the American Manganese 
Steel division, American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Chicago. 
Joining “Amsco” in 1912, Mr. Black became general sales man- 
ager of this division in 1934 and a vice-president in 1935. 
Former head of the division, W. E. Crocombe, remains presi- 
dent of the American Forge division of the company. 


J. M. Knaur, who has been in charge of financial and account- 

ing activities for the past eight years with RCA Victor Argen- 

tina, Buenos Aires, has been appointed manager of RCA 

Photophone Sales in RCA Manufacturing Co.’s International 
division, Camden. 


£. 


by Harris & Ewing, Mr. Gile by Wide World 
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Ewing 
Galloway 


Time-wasters, over-loaders, men who can’t follow through, salesmen with no selling plan. . . 
these are some of the men department store executives nominate for membership in the 


Heel Coolers Club. 


What Department Stores Think 


of Manutacturers’ Salesmen 


Here are some specific suggestions concerning ways your 


salesmen can make themselves more welcome in the offices 


of department store executives. Most of them are matters of 


sound common sense all too commonly over-looked. 


BY E. B. 


WEISS 


Vice-President, The Grey 


Advertising Agency, Inc. 


EPARTMENT stores have a 

good idea of what manufac- 

turers think about retail sales- 

people. Manufacturers have 
been outspoken on that subject. 

But what do department store ex- 
ecutives think of manufacturers’ sales- 
men? I asked a number of leading 
department store buyers and merchan- 
dise managers to give me their view- 
point on manufacturers’ salesmen. As 
their answers came in it was pleasant 
to note the number of” bouquets 
thrown in the salesmen’s direction, 

For example, an executive of Maas 
Brothers, Tampa, wrote us: “As a 
whole, I like and respect the ability 
of the salesmen who call on me.”’ And 
a letter from the J. L. Hudson Co., De- 


troit, softened any blows it might have 


gota 


to deliver by beginning with: ‘Let us 
acknowledge that for every weakness 
of the manufacturers’ representatives 
which we can submit there are prob- 
ably several of our own which we 
should attempt to overcome in our 
treatment of them.” 

This investigation, however, was 
not looking for pats on the back, | 
hunted for constructive criticism. And 
of that I unearthed plenty. It came 
from such representative stores as: 

Palais Royal, Washington, D. C. 

Smith & Lang, Stockton, Cal. 

Rich’s, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Gorton Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

The Boston Store, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Brown-Dunkin Dry Goods Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

D. H. Holmes Company, New Or- 


leans, La. 

H. Leh & Company, Allentown, Pa. 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Notice that small stores as well as 
large ones are included in this list 
These stores may be regarded as a rep- 
resentative cross-section of retail e& 
ecutive opinion. 

Here are the principal points these 
store executives made about manufac. 
turers’ salesmen. 

1. Many salesmen are time wasters. 
“Salesmen could be much more care 
ful as to the amount of a buyer's 
time they require,” said one merchan- 
dise manager. “Often salesmen have 
nothing of particular interest for 4 
buyer to see, but still they insist on af 
interview.” Said another, “I find 
many salesmen taking up time of sales- 
people in departments, many times 
asking questions about things in the 
department which they should get 
from the buyer and not from the sales 
person. In other words, they are to 
nosey !”’ 

“I think most salesmen take up t00 
much time of the buyer,” wrote 4 
third executive. ‘They take too long 
to get over their message, and even 
after they have put their message ovét 
they visit, thereby taking the buyets 
attention from duties which he shoul 
be performing.” 
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A buyer advanced this constructive 
suggestion for saving time: “Upon 
showing a line to the buyer the sales- 
man should have in his mind certain 
specific things which would have the 
best chance of meeting the buyer’s ap- 
proval. He should concentrate the 
first part of the interview on these 
items and, by watching the buyer's 
eyes and hands, see which items in- 
terest him most. Too many salesmen 
exhaust a buyer’s patience by trying 
to force sales talk on every item in 
the line. Practically no buyer is in- 
terested in the complete line, and loses 
patience with everything if too much 
attention is given to uminteresting 
items.” 


2. Salesmen should do more train- 
ing of retail salespeople. ‘We have 
always wished the buyer could pass 
on to the salespeople more of the en- 
thusiasm he feels for the merchandise 
when he buys it,” said a buyer. “Now 
here is where the manufacturer’s sales- 
man can do the store a real service. 
He can point out and explain to the 
salespeople the merits and features of 
the merchandise he is trying to sell 
the store. He makes a living selling 
his products. He should know more 
about them and have more enthusiasm 
for them than anyone else. It helps 
us tremendously when he offers to pass 
that knowledge and enthusiasm direct- 
ly along to our salespeople. 


Thumbs Down on Over-Leaders 


“On several occasions salesmen 
have held meetings with our sales- 
people, and the results have been very 
satisfactory. Most recent was the rep- 
resentative of Goodall Manufacturing 
Co., who explained to our clothing 
salesmen the features of Palm Beach 
suits. We feel confident that there 
Was NO One in our organization who 
could have done as good a job of 
inspiring our people to sell this prod- 
uct as that done by the manufacturer's 
representative.’ 


3. The salesman should avoid “‘over- 
loading” as he would the plague. 
Too many salesmen think only of 
how large an order they can get,” says 
a merchandise manager of home fur- 
nishings. “Consider, for example, the 
stock condition I uncovered in our 
store of a nationally known staple line 
of merchandise. We had $8,000 worth 
on hand when we shouldn't have had 
a cent over $3,000 worth. A manu- 
facturer’s demonstrator, working on 
that item in our store, had been send- 
ing the salesmen a weekly report of 


Sales. From it he could easily have, 


a that he was loading us up, but 
€ took no action. The result is that 
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we have merchandise over two years 
old in a line that should give us at 
least one stock turn every six months. 
That salesman will get none of our 
business until our stock is again in 
line and possibly not then!” 

More on the same subject was add- 
ed by an important buyer: “Consider 
the evil of the ‘assortment salesman’ 
who thinks it smart to make a group 
sale regardless of what you can sell. 
He wants to include the bad with the 
good. ‘That’s our set-up; take it or 
leave it,’ is his slogan. It may be a 
set quantity or an assortment of colors 
or sizes. He is not interested in go- 
ing back to the factory to tell them 
they are haywire on their plan. He 


knows that if the buyer falls for it.’ 


he will sell more of the slow sellers 
than he would otherwise. That this is 
unsound, and will result in eventual 
ill-will, worries him not at all.” 


Wanted: Sound Sales Plans 


4. The salesman should be equipped 
with a sound retail selling plan. In 
the words of a merchandise manager: 
“We are interested in buying goods, 
but we are just as much interested in 
plans for selling them. Two out of 
three salesmen apparently have no idea 
of what we are going to do with the 
goods after we buy them. If we ask 
how they would suggest that we pro- 
mote the merchandise, they are very 
poorly prepared to answer.”’ Remarked 
a buyer, laconically, ““Salesmen should 
have some idea behind their merchan- 
dise that will help us to sell it!” 


5. The salesman must put first 
things first. “I cannot forgive the 
salesman whose firm sends him on the 
road with an excellent line of mer- 
chandise, well backed up with national 
advertising campaigns, fine dealer 
helps and all the material necessary 
for the retailer to do a bang-up, prof- 
itable job, and then when he calls on 
the buyer spends the majority of his 
time and effort on trying to sell him 
some close-outs that will prove neither 
profitable to his firm or to the buyer's 
store—and forgets to tell him about 
the selling material that is available.” 
While this buyer's statement may be a 
candidate for the non-stop sentence 
derby, there’s a lot of sound thinking 
and sad experience behind it. 


6. The salesman must know his 
customer's problems. “The salesman 
often doesn’t know if his product is 
one that the store can use. As an 
example, we recently had two men 
come to our store with a nationally- 
known combination of products to 
sell at a special price of $9.95. List 
price for the two items was around 


$14. They spent a good deal of time 
telling us about the national set-up 
and how wonderful the products 
were, But they could have saved their 
time and ours by finding out, in ad- 
vance, the price lines of similar prod- 
ucts that we sell. Their investigation 
would have shown them quickly that 
we were not the spot for what they 
had.” 


See Need for Training 


Says another store executive in sim- 
ilar vein: ““How many salesmen study 
the display of their product in the 
store? A reasonable request to a buy- 
er, pointing out to him how he might 
experiment with different locations, 
or even a different arrangement of 
several of the products on a counter, 
might be helpful. I found in one de- 
partment an increase of 10% in sales 
owing to such a shift. But salesmen, 
apparently, have no ideas on this sub- 
ject.” 

7. Manufacturers don’t give their 
salesmen sufficient training. ‘Sales- 
men should know more about the ma- 
terials, construction and origin of their 
merchandise,’ was the first remark we 
heard on this topic. Other executives 
had more to say: “Salesmen should be 
given some course of basic training by 
the manufacturer in three directions 
before being sent out to call on the 
trade. These three directions are: 


(a) Conditions of manufacturing, 
such as commodities used in the fin- 
ished product, and problems _tre- 
garding labor, competitive products 
and similar as well as identical items 
that may be on the market. 

“(b) A brief study of retailing in 
the departments in which the product 
is sold. This can be accomplished 
through a study of departments in 
good stores, and through a short 
apprenticeship calling on the trade 
with an experienced salesman. 


“(c) An explanation by the manu- 
facturer of good ethics in selling mer- 
chandise. The salesman should be 
trained to eliminate competitors’ 
names from sales arguments. He 
should be told not to shop a buyer's 
department and cross-examine sales- 
girls before he visits the buyer, and 
not to play competing stores against 
each other.” 


“If the salesman is properly trained,” 
said a merchandise manager, “he will 
be able to talk to the buyer in the 
buyer’s language, He can discuss re- 
tail price lines, retail advertising, 
mark-up, turnover, rather than cost of 
commodities, labor and the like which 
are of interest only to the manufac- 
turer and which bore the average buy- 
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er. Further, he should be trained to 
stick to business. No buyer likes to 
discuss the weather, baseball games 
and horse races with every salesman 
that comes in. The buyer loses pa- 
tience with the salesman who does not 
come to the point.” 

“In many cases,” added another 
merchandise manager, “salesmen show 
a woeful lack of information regard- 
ing the manufacture of the merchan- 
dise they represent. They are unin- 
formed on deliveries, terms, datings 
and possible routing of merchandise. 
They tend to become automatons 
rather than well-informed salesmen.” 


Buyers Hunger for News 


“Our buyers notice a distinct con- 
trast,” wrote a store head, “when they 
are working with the owner of the 
business rather than one of his sales- 
men. ‘The owner is interested in the 
annual record of the store rather than 
any one particular bill of goods. Hence, 
the owner is anxious to avoid over- 
selling, overstatements and high-pres- 
sure methods. On the basis of his 
knowledge of the business and his 
knowledge of business throughout the 
country, he guides the buyer in the 
selection of the merchandise, often to 
the latter’s advantage.” 


8. Salesmen should follow up the 
orders they take. “The salesman who 
gets his line in, and then sits back 
on his haunches and does nothing to 
maintain the good will of a depart- 
ment store is certainly missing a trick. 
Sooner or later he loses out, no matter 
how good a line he has.” 

“After orders have been placed, the 
salesman should not feel that his work 
is done. Many orders need following 
up, and that is part of the salesman’s 
job. Often buyers are put to consid- 
erable inconvenience in attempting to 
learn what is happening to their or- 
ders in the factory. It is the sales- 
man’s job to keep the buyer in- 
formed.” 


9. Buyers want salesmen to tell 
them what's selling in other stores. 
One buyer approaches this subject neg- 
atively: ““We do not like to hear how 
much Macy’s sold of an item unless 
there is some evidence to back up the 
statement. We would much rather 
know of the success of the item in 
nearby cities, but then only with evi- 
dence to support these statements.” 

Other retailers, less suspicious and 
more positive, remarked: “Salesmen 
should be more familiar with the best 
selling items in their lines, This in- 
formation is valuable to a buyer, and 
when honestly presented will be re- 
ceived with appreciation.” “I con- 
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tend that a good salesman will inform 
his regular customers of numbers that 
are being heavily re-ordered, or of 
new numbers that have come through 
since his last trip that are successful. 
This can all be done on penny post- 
cards. It gives the alert buyer a chance 
not to miss too much.” 

10. The salesman should make more 
frequent trips. One retailer advanced 
two good reasons for salesmen to make 
additional regular tips: ‘‘First, good 
stores are against buying ‘jags’ of 
merchandise and then being forgotten. 


Second, the salesman who comes regu. 
larly sees to it that his line is moving 
He is in a position to check constantly 
with the buyer on the movement of 
his goods. Because of inadequate rec. 
ords in most smaller stores, many good 
numbers are permitted to die which 
the salesman could keep alive if he 
would visit the store more often.” 
And speaking of trips, ‘‘Salesmen 
who make the territory regularly 
should notify buyers in advance of the 
date of their arrival. The buyer can 
(Continued on page 85) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Press and Farm Papers 


Flowing Bowls 

Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y., 
like most of the liquor companies, is 
releasing an advertising blast for the 
approaching holiday season. Its Old 
Schenley brand will be plugged by a 
full-color center spread in Collier's, 
Esquire, Life, Time through Brown & 
Thomas, N. Y. agency. 

Schenley Black and Red Label, same 
agency, will get four-color space in 
American, Collier's, Life, Redbook, 
Time, plus newspaper space in “major 
cities.” 

Golden Wedding Brand gets four- 
color holiday copy in Esquire, Life, 
New Yorker, Redbook, Time, and 
b. & w. in newspapers. J. Stirling 
Getchell, N. Y., is the agency. 

Cream of Kentucky (Lord & 
Thomas, agency) will have a four- 
color page in December issues of 
Collier's and Life. 

Old Quaker ads in over 400 news- 
papers will show a host welcoming a 
guest to a holiday-festooned doorway. 
Weiss & Geller, N. Y., is the agency. 


Special holiday cartons for all of its 
brands have been designed by Schen- 
ley to serve as a double purpose. 
When three or four of the cartons are 
placed together on a dealer's shelf or 
counter they form a reproduction of 
the magazine advertisements. See the 
illustration. 


Lucky’s “Information” 


“Information Please,’ the radio 
quiz program credited with giving the 
big boom to quizzes, has been te- 
linguished by its original sponsor, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, and tonight 
makes its debut under the sponsorship 
of Lucky Strike cigarettes. 

The nationally-known experts con- 
tinue in their accustomed niches, but 
the time has been changed to Friday 
nights on 86 stations of the NBC Red 
network. At the moment of writing 
Lucky and its agency, Lord & 
Thomas, hadn't decided whether to re- 
strict the commercials to one minute 
or less—as did Canada Dry —or 
whether to devote a bit more to des- 


Golden Wedding packages, as do all Schenley’s holiday cartons, reproduce the 
magazine ad when three of them are placed together on a dealer’s shelf or counter. 
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cribing “It’s toasted.” The cash re- 
ward will be increased and a set of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica to listeners 
who “stump the experts’ continue as 
of yore. 

Life, New Yorker, Time will be 
used to publicize the new sponsorship. 


Ultimate in Local Copy 


Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y., 
which recently (SM, September 15) 
localized its copy for “5S Crown 
Blended Whiskey” has gone a step 
further. Formerly the copy dealt with 
some sports event, and a well-known 
authority commented on and predicted 
the event’s outcome. When football 
starting whistles blew, 5 Crown ads 
were split into three separate editions, 
each offering football predictions for 
its own area of the country. 

The current still-more-detailed pro- 
gram now involves: Having each city 
carry an ad describing only one game 
the big game of the week in that city; 
and having each paper carry a differ- 
ent version of the game. 

Copy for the story of the game- 
background, history, etc.—is written 
by the sports editor or leading sports 
writer of the paper in which it ap- 
pears, and gives his view of the out- 
come. Additional commentators carried 
in each ad also vary paper by paper. 

This called for plenty of work by 
Ward Wheelock Co., N. Y. office, 
agency in charge. The Seagram list 
comprises well over 100 papers. First, 
leading football games all over the 
country had to be plotted week by 
week. Then, owing to competition be- 
tween teams, a sensible prediction can- 
not be made until a day or two before 
the game is played. Thus, much copy 
has to be wired at the last minute— 
through a regular Western Union 
office set up in Ward Wheelock’s 
office. 

Instead of running eight ads during 
November and December, Seagram 
will use 84 separate ads—not count- 
ing variations required by local liquor 
laws. “But we believe,” say Whee- 
lock officers, “that the localization of 
interest will build a reader interest 
impossible to achieve by more ortho- 
dox and easier methods.” 


“Via Air Express” 

Railway Express Agency, N, Y., is 
taking space in newspapers of 157 
off-airline cities and 60 main airport 
cities during November and December 
to call attention to the speed and 
economy of shipping by air express. 

Air express will be included also in 
the complete one-minute shows’’ 
featuring rail express to be broadcast 
during the same period from 60 radio 
stations throughout the country. 

Caples, N. Y. agency, is in charge. 
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“Could you please tell me which one of these is his hobby?” 


* 


Down East Thrift 


Maine potato growers received $19,- 
403,000 for their 1939-40 crop, or 
some $4,000,000 and $8,000,000 
more respectively than in the shipping 
seasons of 1938-39 and 1937-38, ac- 
cording to the Maine Development 
Commission. 

This happy result was achieved at 
an advertising cost of .003% of the 
price paid to growers. The Commis- 
sion compares this with 1.12% of the 
delivered price on Sunkist citrus fruits, 
or .09% on Washington State apples, 
and of 3.3% on canned salmon. 

Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
N. Y., is the agency. 


Three Oil Musketeers 


Ethyl, Sun and Texas oil companies 
are jointly informing the public how 
the petroleum industry is “serving you 
today conserving for you to- 
morrow.” 

A series of full pages in S.E. P. 
every other week is sponsored alter- 
nately by Ethyl and Texas, and will 
run at least until the end of the year. 
A similar series is run by Sun Oil Co. 
in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife. 


* 


* 


BBDO, N. Y. agency for Ethyl, pre- 
pares and places all three series. 
Newell-Emmett, N. Y. agency, con- 
tinues to handle the rest of Texaco’s 
consumer publication advertising; and 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Chi- 
cago, is Sun’s agency. 


Milk Instead 


Although it is the home of famous 
brews, the citizens of St. Louis are 
now finding almost every day messages 
in their newspapers reading, “Drink 
Milk Instead.” The campaign is 
backed by the St. Louis Dairy Coun- 
cil, composed of producers and dairies 
supplying most of the milk sold in 
the city. The theme is based on ap- 
plied psychology. 

It started with the thought, on the 
part of the milk interests of St. Louis, 
that it would be a healthful thing for 
the children—and profitable to them- 
selves—if the boys and girls of the 
city could be induced to consume more 
milk. Right away someone asked how 
parents could best induce their chil- 
dren to use milk. The answer was, 
“by example.” 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Can You Take a Salesman Apart 


to Find out What Makes Him Tick? 


Dr. Humm believes you can — and he tells in this inter- 


view how the Humm-Wadsworth temperament test works, 


how it can be applied to problems of hiring and appraising 


men, how it has solved specific personnel problems. 


As told to James H. Collins 


BY DR. DONCASTER G. HUMM 


Humm Personnel Service 


Los Angeles 


T is now generally known that 
people can be measured psycho- 
logically for manual work — as- 
sembling, machine-operating, typ- 

ing, etc. 

It is not so widely known that ap- 
plicants for sales jobs are also being 
measured, and with a high degree of 
accuracy. 

And it is hardly known at all that 
management itself can be measured, 
and should be measured, for intelli- 
gence and temperament. Because, ob- 
viously, the ability at the top of a busi- 
ness is vitally important in its organ- 
ization. Executives who learn, for the 
first time, that such measurements be- 
gin at the top, are not only willing to 
take the tests, but generally eager to 
do so. 

“But how can you measure sales- 
men?” the sales executive may ask, 
skeptically. ‘““Why, I have hardly two 
salesmen alike! Here is Bright, one 
of my best producers, working by fits 
and starts, now enthusiastic, now in 
the dumps. Next to him in making 
quotas is Block, a_ thick-skinned 
plugger. You say that temperament is 
the main thing you measure, but it 
would be hard to find two more 
widely contrasting temperaments.” 

The answer is another question: 
“How many of the men you hire, Mr. 
Sales Manager, turn out to be good 
salesmen?” 

He will seldom claim more than 
one in five, and his successes may be 
as low as one in ten. 

With the Humm-Wadsworth tem- 
perament scale, a sales background 
test, and an intelligence test, the pro- 
portion of successful hirings for sales 
work has been raised to three out of 
every four accepted applicants, or bet- 
ter. These results are reported to us 
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Editor’s Note 


Because of the greatly increased inter- 
est on the part of executives in aptitude 
testing as applied to man-power prob- 
lems, SALES MANAGEMENT is offering a 
series of articles which answer some of 
these questions: 


What is aptitude testing? 

How is it done? 

In what stage of development is it? 

What are its uses? 

What success are specific companies 
having with it? 

All of the articles will be developed 
with the assistance of various psychol- 
ogists and consulting organizations active 
in the field. Naturally, on a subject as 
complicated as this one, in a field where 
there is still a vast amount of experiment 
to be done, the recognized authorities 
disagree among themselves on many 
points. The Sates MANAGEMENT editors 
endorse no “system” as “best,” make no 
attempt to reconcile the various points 
of view which will be expressed. 


What has appeared thus far: 


“Some Simple ABC’s about Aptitude 
Testing for Salesmen,” by Jack Klein, 
September 1 and September 15. 


“Thirteen Questions about Aptitude 
Testing,” October 10. 


“How Aptitude Tests Can Uncover 
New Assets in Your Business,” based on 
an interview with Johnson O’Connor, 
October 20. 


“What Traits Distinguish the Successful 
Salesman from the Dud?,” based on an 
interview with Johnson O’Conner, No- 
vember 1. 


* 


by business concerns over the country 
who are using these three measures for 
testing sales applicants in widely di- 
versified fields. 

The Humm-Wadsworth tempera- 
ment scale was first conceived 11 years 
ago, and began to be used by business 


concerns about ten years ago. 

Their experience in using it for 
many kinds of hiring has been the 
best check upon its accuracy. 

There is nothing complicated about 
it. They apply it to their own em- 
ployment needs, whether they are hir- 
ing aircraft workers, life insurance 
salesmen, tabulating machine op- 
erators, or typists. If their hiring 
activities are large enough, they con- 
duct all the operations in their own 
organization, while if the calculations 
needed to get the results of a test are 
done in our office, or that of another 
consultant, they have all the data for 
making their own decisions. 

Their reports to us show that, where 
from 55 to 65% of job applicants 
hired under previous methods have 
proved satisfactory after being put to 
work, the H-W scale, plus an IQ test, 
has raised the average from 75 to 
85%. 

The method has been subjected to 
frank criticism. We ourselves are 
probably its most alert critics, because 
new uses are constantly being found, 
and these call for checking and te- 
checking. From the outset, we have 
made constant refinements and im- 
provements, both in the test itself, and 
in the interpretation of measurements. 

Nearly 500,000 persons have been 
tested to date, by business concerns 
with as many as 15,000 employes, and 
as few as ten. No concern that has 
seriously tried it has discontinued its 
use. 

In explaining the H-W test, it is 
unfortunately necessary to use a half- 
dozen formidable scientific terms. 
They are: Hysteroid; Cycloid Manic; 
Cycloid Depressive; Schizoid Autistic; 
Schizoid Paranoid; Epileptoid. 

You will ask, “Why wouldn't every- 
day words do just as well?” and the 
answer is, that these terms have be- 
come so closely interwoven with this 
kind of measurement that other words 
would be inexact. 

Fortunately, we use another word 
technically, the common, healthy 
“Normal.” It comes first in our for- 
mal schedule, and balances all the 
others. In using these terms every day, 
we abbreviate them to letters N H M 
D A P E, and that helps humanize 
them. 

Let me further humanize the whole 
subject by explaining how Guy W. 
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Wadsworth and I started thinking 
about such a measure. 

A branch manager was murdered by 
one of his employes, and the man was 
afterwards found insane. Psychiatric 
examination determined this, and 
there was no room for doubt about 
his irresponsibiiity. 

The case interested us. For we 
knew, and had been using, Dr. A. J. 
Rosanoff's theory of personality, or 
temperament. Dr. Rosanoff, formerly 
a New York psychiatrist, is now Cali- 
fornia State Director of Institutions, 
and I had the privilege of working for 
five years with him. 

He has shown that sane and insane 
persons possess the same mental char- 
acteristics, but have them in different 
proportions, and that the insane have 
them without sufficient control, or 
balance. 


It occurred to us that Dr. Rosanoff 
had developed a trustworthy method 
by which such tragedies as this mur- 
der could be avoided. 

If that employe had been diagnosed 
by it, as a job-seeker, his distorted 
mentality would have been disclosed, 
and he would not have been hired. 

No other technique used in hiring 
at that time gave such a measurement, 
for the elements of future trouble, 
and even danger, which may be pres- 
ent in some jobseekers, were not dis- 
coverable by the familiar methods of 
interviewing applicants, and inquiring 
into their histories. 

The malady which may develop into 
murderous mania is often well cov- 
ered up. Some of the potentially in- 
sane are exceptionally capable and in- 
telligent. They may have a high per- 
centage of the qualities an employer 


desires, but they are deficient in bal- 
ance. 

At that time, we were investigating 
failures among the employes of a large 
public service corporation, seeking a 
method for preventing the hiring of 
potential failures. Our experiments 
included other measures of personality 
and temperament, which we were 
seeking to incorporate in a test pro- 
cedure that could be used by person- 
nel managers in their work of hiring, 
and which would call for as little as 
possible of technical psychological 
training. 

Our study of failures began in 
1930, and the construction of a tem- 
perament scale in the latter part of 
that year. 

We had already used Dr. Rosanoff's 
theory of personality, and had found 
that it was applicable in business sit- 
uations when applied by case study. 
To develop a measure which would 
cover the basic symptoms of tempera- 
mental constitution, we visited psy- 
chiatric clinics, questioned psychia- 
trists and psychologists, and secured 
some 2,000 questions. From these, 
the 318 questions in the Humm-Wads- 
worth temperament scale were 
selected, each question being stand- 
ardized on 14 control groups, two for 
each of Rosanoff’s components of tem- 
perament (given below, together with 
the test-groups used in constructing 
our scale) .* 

As it is used today, by concerns such 
as Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Baker Oil 
& Tool Co., Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
of Los Angeles, and others, the 
Humm-Wadsworth temperament test 
consists of a set of 318 questions, 
printed in an eight-page pamphlet. 


* ROSANOFF’S COMPONENTS OF TEMPERAMENT 


Component Clustering about: 


Mantfestations 


“Normal” Mental stability Diminished in mental disorders 
Hysteroid Self-preservation Exaggerated in predatory crime 
Manic Cheerful emotion excited emotional states 
Depressive Gloomy emotion depression, melancholia 
Autistic Retiring imaginative disposition dementia praecox 
Paranoid Aggressive imaginative disposition paranoia 

Epileptoid Ecstatic mood epilepsy 


TEst-Groups Usep IN CONSTRUCTING H-W TEMPERAMENT SCALI 


Compo nent 
Plus-Group Individual 


"Normal”’ Stable, controlled State hospital patients 

Hysteroid Habitual criminals Self-sacrificing individuals ; 

Manic Cheerful, overactive, distractible Individuals lacking manic traits 
persons 

Depressive Sad, underactive, inattentive Individuals lacking depressive traits 
individuals : ; 

Autistic Shy, bashful, daydreamers Individuals lacking autistic traits 

Paranoid Prejudiced, stubborn, conceited Individuals lacking paranoid traits 

; bitter persons . ; : 

Epileptoid Meticulous persons known to have Persons lacking epileptic or 
moods of ecstasy epileptoid traits 

(These tables are published by the permission of the copyright owners, and must not be 


Characteristt 5 
Minus-Group Individuals 


reproduced in any form without permission.) 


a 
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Jose Reyes 


Introducing 
Dr. Doneaster G. Humm 


Born in Punxsutawney, Pa., in 1887. 
“Don” Humm worked in his uncle’s gen- 
eral store, building up a physique that 
afterwards qualified him for scrub foot- 


ball at Bucknell. 


His leanings were toward the law, but 
after getting his A.B. at that university 
in 1909, he roamed widely, in jobs as 
well as geographically. The hotel busi- 
ness, the automobile business, teaching, 
freelance writing—there was ten years of 
it, finally winding up with a job that 
showed him what he really wanted to do. 


This was with a mental hygiene sur- 
vey in Arizona, in 1919. Psychology and 
psychiatry were what he wanted, and he 
went to Los Angeles for more education, 
taking his A.M. at the University of 
Southern California in 1926, and_ his 


Ph.D. in 1932. 


\fter five years of work with Dr. A. 
J. Rosanoff, director of state institutions 
in California, he became a_ consulting 
psychologist, and out of his practice 
grew the Humm-Wadsworth temperament 
seale. 


* 


The jobseeker is given this pam- 
phlet, at the hiring department of the 
concern to which he applies for work, 
and asked to answer them by circling 
the printed “Yes” or “No” after each 
one, a task in paperwork that usually 
takes an hour. He answers as rapidly 
as possible, lets each answer stand and 
goes on to the next, and the time re- 
quired is recorded. 

These questions look simple but are 
purposely made complex, beneath 
their apparent simplicity, because to 
get honest answers, it is necessary to 
mask purposes. Here are sample ques- 
tions: 

Do you enjoy active social life? 

Do you like to talk with queer or 

unusual people? 
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“Gosh, maw—There’s three government fellers having a fight out front. 
One wants to move us to Alaska, one wants to loan us money, and the 
other wants to plow under our corn!” 


* 


Do you have trouble multiplying 

large numbers? 

Do you like to argue on religion? 

Are you a very lonely person? 

Do you have many nightmares ? 

Many job-seekers start out with the 
determination to make their answers 
favorable to themselves, which is 
human. Others think they have dis- 
covered what it is all about, and re- 
solve to shape their answers. ‘‘Fool- 
ing the experts’’ has been a popular 
game for many years— long before 
radio. 

But no applicant ever makes much 
of a showing for himself in these 
ways. For, besides clever people, the 
test takes into account the subcon- 
scious mind. Therefore, two questions 
may be asked about This, to get an 
honest answer to That. 

After the answers are wriften, a 
professional psychologist, or a trained 
testing director, plots a “profile” for 
the tested person. This is an elab- 
orate monte because many factors 
have to be taken into account. It 
might be compared to a complex piece 
of administrative work requiring the 
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weighing and considering of many 
factors, or the diagnostic procedures of 
a psychiatrist. 

Most people, when the idea is ex- 
plained, immediately want to test 
themselves by the different compon- 
ents, but this is not as easy as it may 
appear. They would arrive at about 
the same results as an outsider trusted 
to judge a complex situation without 
adequate training or experience. 

Our first measurements of salesmen 
were made about seven years ago, for 
the Los Angeles general agent of a 
leading life insurance company. 

They were strictly experimental. 
Our arrangement with the agency was, 
to test applicants for a year. In the 
meantime, the interview method of 
selection was continued. 

At the end of the year, it was dis- 
covered that where 10% of those ap- 
plicants hired by interview made good 
life insurance solicitors, if our re- 
quirements had been followed 80% 
would have made good. 

Since then, we have measured ap- 
plicants for widely diversified selling 
jobs — life insurance, neon signs, 


household appliances, classified news. 
paper ads, and others. Also, many 
salesmen employed in such selling 
have been measured, for promotion, 
for better assignments to territory, 
enc. 

Out of it all, we have reached some 
conclusions that clearly define general 
sales ability. It is possible to de. 
scribe the general characteristics for 
such ability. 

The typical salesperson is moder- 
ately high in H, the instinct for self- 
preservation, when compared with the 
general population, and the sales exec- 
utive will recognize the trait in the 
money tangles that salesmen get into. 

Your good producer comes in, like 
a boy who has been playing “hooky,” 
and confesses that he is in debt, with 
creditors hounding him, and asks for 
a commission or salary advance. You 
generally explain this as carelessness 
about money in a man who earns it 
easily. 


Salesmen Semi-Altruistic 


But the H in a good salesman is 
deeper than that. It ranges in strength 
from a manifesting of generosity to 
others, poor bargaining for himself 
and self-sacrifice, to a tendency to 
crookedness. In the salesman, it is 
usually found about half-way up the 
scale. 

The average salesman is weak in A, 
the daydreaming, idealistic factor, 
since his work demands concreteness, 
action, concentration on the prospect 
he is talking to at this moment. 

If A were stronger, and balanced 
by other factors, you would have a 
writer, an inventor, a scientist, whose 
results are usually attained by long 
mental brooding, and the exercise of 
imagination. 

The salesman has moderately strong 
N, making him a well-balanced fel- 
low, able to get the most out of his 
strongest factor, which is M. 

M makes him a good mixer, at 
home with people, whether he calls 
on them, or they call on him, he 1s 
happy and optimistic, and has the ca- 
pacity for self-encouragement, which 
enables him to get up a good head of 
steam, and keep running. 

Another factor found about half- 
way up the scale in salesmen is P. P 
is the factor that keeps him running 
on the same track. It shows up 4s 
stubbornness of the desirable kind, 
makes him loyal to a company or @ 
product, determined to make the sale 
if it is even reasonably possible. 

The typical salesman is weakest of 
all in E, which at its best is the ability 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Service combines with sales in keeping Schick customers active 
and in adding new ones. 


Modern Merchandising Keeps 


Dry Shaver Pioneer on Top 


Schick intends to lead all electric appliances in last-quarter 


national advertising volume; starts to attack Army market. 


HE electric shaver industry is 

ten years old this year. Col. 

Jacob Schick introduced the 

first one in 1930. Despite 
price-cutting, product-plagiarism and 
a lot of other competitive devices pro- 
vided by as many as 60 brands, the 
pioneering company in this young in- 
dustry still has reason to celebrate the 
anniversary. 

Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., is still on 
top. 
Schick's sales rose 32% in the first 
ten months of this year. A lot of 
makers of $1-to-$5 shavers, and some 
of the others, have fallen by the way- 
side. Three companies, it is estimated, 
now do 90% of the dry shaver busi- 
ness, with Schick doing as much as the 
next two combined. 

In this decade, the industry is said 
to have sold about 6,000,000 dry 
shavers, and Schick has sold about half 
of all of them. 

The late Col. Schick and those who 
succeeded him in the management— 
among them, Ralph Cordiner, presi- 
dent, and Kenneth C. Gifford, vice- 
President in charge of sales—realized 
that a good product, alone, was not 
enough. Even a product improved 
consistently, year after year, was not 
fnough to change the habits of the 
nation’s 42,000,000 whisker growers. 
(In all the world, probably, there is 
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nothing harder to change than a male 
habit!) People must be told, and 
sold. 

In the last ten years, Schick has 
spent about $2,500,000 for advertis- 
ing. In 1939, in national advertising 
in newspapers and magazines, five of 
the six leading advertisers of dry 
shavers spent a total of $297,743, 
combined. At the same time, in the 
same media, the sixth—Schick—spent 
$277,228, alone, or 48% of the total 
of all of them. 

Schick’s expenditure in these media 
in 1939 was larger than that of any 
other manufacturer of small electric 
appliances, with one exception, says 
Roy W. Johnson, advertising manager. 
In this list are General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and other substantial 
advertisers. The sole exception was 
Toastmaster. 

Schick expects that its national ad- 
vertising expenditure of $245,000 in 
the last quarter of this year will be 
“larger than that for any other electric 
appliance line, including refrigera- 
tors.” Promotion work and coopera- 
tive advertising with dealers will boost 
the total substantially. 

The fall campaign, through Arthur 
Kudner, Inc., runs from September 11 
to December 11 in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Life, Collier's and the New 
Yorker. (A woman’s model, “Lady 


Schick,” is advertised in Vogue and 
Mademoiselle.) The New York Times, 
Herald Tribune and News also are 
used. The consumer campaign was 
preceded by dealer announcement 
spreads in Retail Management, Na- 
tional Jeweler, Jewelers Circular— 
Keystone, the Druggist’s Edition of 
Chain Store Age, Hardware Age, Elec- 
trical Merchandising and Electrical 
Dealer, and by a broadside mailed to 
30,000 retailers. 

But Schick was not simply bursting 
forth with a copywriter’s new brain- 
storm. They had something to say. 
They said it first at a four-day meet- 
ing of their own 34 salesmen, the end 
of July, at the Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y. 

At this meeting cash prizes were an- 
nounced for the number of dealers 
sold in the 21 territories, and stiff 
quotas were set. . . . Eighteen of the 
men made quota. 

Here’s how Schick said it to their 
hundreds of drug, electrical, hardware 
and jewelry distributors: 


Introduce New Models 


On the morning of Monday, Au- 
gust 5, between nine and ten o'clock, 
a Western Union messenger arrived at 
the office of every distributor. He 
carried, in addition to several pack- 
ages, a ‘special message from Schick.” 

The boy opened one package to dis- 
play a letter from Mr. Gifford to the 
distributor, which appeared on the cover 
of a big presentation of Schick’s 10th 
Anniversary Sales Program. He then 
gave the distributor a package contain- 
ing a new Schick “Colonel” shaver, 
with the distributor's own initials on 
it. With it was a card: ‘With the 
compliments of, Schick for the best 
shave in your life.” A third package 
contained all three Schick shavers, the 
“Colonel,” the “Flyer” and the “Cap- 
tain.” The first two were new prod- 
ucts. , 

The two new shavers feature a new 
“Hollow-Ground 2-M Shaving Head,” 
which “makes the whiskers stand up 
to be cut off . . . gives close shaves— 
30% quicker, easier, better.” They 
are powered by ‘‘an improved, faster 
motor,” have ““Whisk-Its’’ on the side 
to catch beard clippings. The ‘‘Col- 
onel,” in ivory plastic with gold 
colored ‘‘Whisk-Its” and alligator 
case, was made to retail for $15. The 
“Flyer,” in burgundy with silver-col- 
ored ‘““Whisk-Its,”” and brown leather 
case, retails for $12.50. Both were 
designed by Raymond Loewy. In ad- 
dition, the “Colonel’’ has been intro- 
duced in a dress-kit metal case with 
mirror in the lid, carrying comb, 
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The opening spread in the Saturday Evening Post in September helped to build 
record pre-Christmas volume. 


cleaning brush, cord and clip and 
with space for buttons, cuff links, etc., 
to retail at $17.50. 

The distributor learned from Mr. 
Gifford’s letter of two extra profit 
offers available to his retailer cus- 
tomers—until September 14. Both 
covered all three items, and provided 
gross profit, respectively, of 45.37% 
and 42.5%. A free Schick “de luxe 
Sell-Case” for displaying them was in- 
cluded. Normal gross on orders of 
these amounts, without a “Sell-Case,”’ 
is 40% and 3714,%. 

Other features were special dis- 
tributor dating of orders received be- 
fore August 31 for immediate de- 
livery, which were made discountable 
November 10 or due net November 
30, a variety of sales helps, a mer- 
chandise prize plan for distributors 
and their salesmen, and price protec- 
tion on distributors’ present stock. 
The cost on any “Captain’’ shavers, 
introduced last year, which distributors 
had in stock, was adjusted to meet a 
new $9.95 retail price. The former 
price of the “Captain” was $12.50. 


Market Still Unsaturated 


Attached to the letter, on the front 
of the presentation book, was a West- 
ern Union, collect, order blank. 

Schick pointed out in the book that: 

“The electric shaver business is still 
new. Yet sales (1939 sales in dol- 
lars) are already greater than those 
of electric irons, toasters, electric 
clocks, mixers or coffee-makers, . . . 
Electric shavers can be sold two, three 
and even four to a family. , 
Nearly 90% of the 42,000,000 men 
shavers in this country have yet to buy 
an electric shaver. 1,200,000 
boys reach shaving age every year. 
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Electric shavers already sold 
represent an already-broken-in market, 
prospects for the newest in shavers.” 

In an “extra profit offer drive” for 
distributors’ salesmen, from August 5 
to September 14, Schick announced 
merchandise prizes with a total value 
of $25,000. Fifty and 25 merit points 
were given, respectively, for each sale 
of the two offers, with extra points 
for “every different dealer you sell.” 

In addition to direct announcement 
by the factory to dealers, Schick pro- 
vided distributor material for mailing 
to dealers. 

The contest was open to nearly 
5,000 distributors’ salesmen. Nearly 
all of them participated. . . . The 
public is responding too. 


Replacements Now a Factor 


As a result, Schick's sales in August 
and September were the highest for 
this period in its history. 

Meanwhile, Schick begins on No- 
vember 15, an advertising invasion of 
the Canadian market, with a series of 
ads on the “Captain,” at $9.95 in a 
dozen daily newspapers from Quebec 
to Vancouver. Dealers get free list- 
ing in their local ads. 

In several directions, Schick is work- 
ing for even greater volume in 1941. 

Certain prominent manufacturers 
are reported planning to retire from 
the electric shaver field at the end of 
this year. Patent litigation, which 
Schick continues to push vigorously 
against alleged violators, is discourag- 
ing other companies from entering 
this field with too-similar products. 
Some large retailers—such as Sears, 
Roebuck, Walgreen and Livgett, are 
replacing private-brand with nation- 


ally-advertised shavers. 

New shaver sales reached a unit. 
volume peak in the industry in 1937 
and 1938 of nearly 1,500,000 a yeaz. 
Unit sales tapered off a bit last year, 
but now are expanding again. Owing 
to the disappearance of many low. 
priced brands, dollar-volume is defi- 
nitely up. 

Meanwhile, replacement business, 
which became a factor about five years 
ago, has grown steadily. Schick an- 
ticipated this from the start by stand- 
ardizing on the size of all its models, 
The new 2-M shaving head is avail. 
able for old Schick shavers. 

At 38 service stations in as many 
cities in this country, and at three in 
Canada, Schick has built up a sizable 
sales and service business. The new 
shaving head, at $3, and the “Whisk- 
It,” at $1, are among ‘“‘parts’”’ sold 
there. These also are available from 
10,000 Schick dealers. 


Seek to Serve Army 


Schick estimates that the industry's 
business in 1940 will be 25% “re- 
placement’ and that in 1941 this pro- 
portion will rise to one-third. In 
other words, of a total estimated vol- 
ume of 1,500,000 units next year, 
500,000 would be “replacement.” 

There is another “new market” 
which Schick has begun to tackle. As 
part of the growth in mechanization 
and manpower of the United States 
Army, this company foresees increased 
“mechanization” of soldiers’ shaving 
habits. In 1917-18, the Schick people 
explain, the Army led the national 
transition from straight razors to 
safety razors. They believe that next 
year will start a similar transition, 
though probably on a smaller scale for 
a while, from safety razors to electric 
shavers. 

They cite the example of an Army 
officer who recently “brought” an 
electric wire 16 miles for the use of 
his shaver. . It is estimated that 
more than half of the commercial air- 
line pilots, many of whom hold Army 
or Navy reserve commissions, also 
have the shaver habit. . . . Soldiers 
and sailors must shave every day, 
whereas many civilians shave only once 
a week. 

Col. Jacob Schick was an Army man. 
Among other things, he was in charge 
of embarkation during the World 
War. “Colonels,” “Captains” and 
“Flyers” command the present Schick 
line. Before long, there may be some 
“Buck Privates” in it, too. 

Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., has been 
preparing for ten years to streamline 
its policies for a super sales conquest. 
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ACROSS A COUNTY OR A CONTINENT 


words wing fast by Teletype! 


a 


15, 1940 


, 


Burma Shave Road was never closed, 

if I can judge by the rhyming sign. 

boards that still test a driver's ability 

to steer and stare simultaneously. 
oh 


Fow] Play-on-W ords Dept. If Don- 
ald Duck wrote commercials, he would 
probably get off a lot of duck-billed 


platitudes. 
=e 4 


Ed. Pope says that as he joined with 


It is mid-November, and you may __ punchers would like to bat out . sixteen million others in the grim busi- 


watch the newsreels without feeling if we could! ness of peacetime conscription, one 
called upon to applaud this candidate Se 8 P 


happy thought occurred to him: 
or boo that one. No need now to I am a little weary of advertisements “Gone With the Wind’ will soon be 


glare at your neighbor in the row be- that talk about ‘‘gracious living.” outsold by ‘Gone With the Draft.” 
hind, and wish you might poke him in Hoping you are the same. 
his stupid mush because he’s for the — 2 ; 7 
opposition. ; Louise Surgison says that if the 
x * * The Burma Road is open, and the manufacturers of sabotage lighting- 
The celluloid buttons can be heaved 
in the waste-basket, the stickers can be 
scraped from windshield and rear win- 
dow, and you can concentrate on the 
problems facing your United States, 
trying to decide what kind of country 
you want it to be, and just what you, 
personally, can contribute to make it so. 
* * * 


* * * 


Whether your candidate won or lost, 
we are all in the same boat, to coin a 
phrase. It will take every ounce of 
seamanship in us to keep it on a level 
keel. 


* *x * 


Slogan for our old friends, Mutt 


and Jeff: “Body by Fisher.” 
* * * 


And while the mood is on, we might 
offer one to another old-timer: ‘“Wear 
Manhattan Shirts and avoid the Bronx 
Cheer.” 


* * * 


Dr. West's Vray is ‘an entirely new 
dentifrice discovery, combining the 
surging, cleansing action of a liquid 
dentifrice with the polishing power of 
a paste or powder.” That's covering 
all the bases. 

* * * 

A quiz show, you might say, is a 
script-tease. 

- eS «i 

Hugh Parker thinks what Listerine 
really meant was: “Even your best 
friend won't smell you.” 

* * * 


In the war for which we have been 
conditioned, which is not to say pre- 
pared, machines will figure more than 
massed infantry. Which gives me a 
chance to say that no one on the head- 
quarters staff will outrank Gen. 
Motors, not even Gen. Foods. 

* * & 


NBC's _ sustaining classic, ‘The 
Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street,” continues to charm this re- 
porter with its dry, whimsical humor. | 


. “IN > RURAL SOU’ ; : 
ins tho Sled of cts ae at as te. THE RURAL SOUTH. IT’S PROGRESSIVE 
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equipment for industrial concerns 
want a good slogan, here it is: “Don’t 
get caught with your plants down.” 

* * * 

NIT—"'l'm still crazy over the Beer- 
Barrel Polka.” 

WIT—“You’re a kegalomaniac!” 

*K * * 

History will record that the Maginot 

Line was an imaginary line. 
* * * 

A Falstafhan client of mine defines 
adultery as “the wrong people with the 
right idea.” 

* * * 

Sumner Howard, of AC Spark-Plug, 
speculates delightfully on the prospect 
of an Asiatic able to read English go- 
ing through a recent issue of the 


Satevepost to learn something about 
the life and health of the American 
people as evidenced by the products 
they buy. He takes us through a list 
of advertised frailties from ‘Pink 
Tooth-Brush” to “Nervous B. O.” 
I'm sorry the list is too long to print 
here. 

* * % 

“Rome, Berlin Demand Athens 
Capitulate and Surrender Air Bases.” 
—Headline. After the Greeks capitulate 
and surrender, they might also give up 
and quit. I’ve got a thesaurus, too. 

* 

Mention of the Burma Road a few 
paragraphs back recalls a gag that was 
going around Washington at the time. 
You called up a friend and asked if 


OLL your friends and you'll 
find a lot of them owning 
farms, or seriously consid- 

ng such ownership. 

hey will tell you they want 
security of a farm, the assur- 

¢ they can live and eat, come 

at may. 

fhe Southern farmer feels the 

¢ way. He knows he can make 

ney on the farm. The top third 

Southern farm families aver- 

$ $2,002 a year income.* 


South now practices a two- 
a system of farming. The 
bof livestock production has 
m developed to match the arm 
cfop production. 

ne South is a dependable, 
ng market. It is a big mar- 


0 longer a one-crop section, 


ket—it consumes one-third of all 
the merchandise sold in the na- 
tion to farmers. 

And you can reach it effective- 
ly and economically through The 
Progressive Farmer. 


* Authority: National Resources Committee. **Con- 
sumer Incomes in the U.S. 
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he wanted a couple of tickets for the 
opening of “The Burma Road.” If 
he did, you told him to telephone a 
certain number. Which, you may have 
guessed, turned out to be the Japanese 
Embassy! 

* * * 

It's an anatomical paradox, but the 
heads of at least two countries are 
heels. 

oS * * 

Bud Cannon, ad mgr. of the Mt. 
Vernon Daily Herald, kicks in with a 
name for that shop for expectant 
mothers: “‘Sin-and-Bear-It Depart- 
ment.” 

* oe & 

N. B. Winkless sends a slogan for 
lodent’s new cough-drop: “We Spell 
It LC, but You'll Pronounce It Capi- 
tal.”” For the benefit of our non-typo- 
graphic customers, ‘'l, c.’’ means “lower 
case” (or small letters) as opposed 
to upper case (or capitals). 

. = ¢ 

In a manner of speaking, a jockey, 
too, is a gee-man. 

* * & 

“Look at that massive front end!” 
says Plymouth. Yeah, but I love to 
eat and am not particularly fond of 
regular exercise. 

* ¢€s 

Three refugees were talking, and 
showing their grasp of the new lan- 
guage. One said that he had no 
children because his wife was ‘‘impreg- 
nable.’” The second thought she might 
be “inconceivable.” The third said 
they were both wrong—that she was 
really “unbearable.” 

* * * 

Good headline by Beech-Nut baby 
foods, especially in conjunction with a 
photograph of two babies in their 
coaches: “We cater to the carriage 
trade.”’ 

* x * 

Add similes: “All lit up like a 
juke-box.”” 

a 

The House of Morgan is the house 
that “jack” built. 

 - s 

“The odor film has become a reality 
and if Hans E. Laube, Swiss inventor, 
has his way, movie audiences of the 
future will be able to see, hear, AND 
smell a feature picture."—News item. 
You don’t need Herr Laube’s inven- 
tion to smell some of them. 

* * * 

E. C. Meyer, ad. mgr. of National 
Lead’s Baroid Sales Division, has a 
slogan for the expectant mothers’ de- 
partment: “Everything for the Com- 
ing-Out Party.”’ 

.*¢ « 

Slogan for outdoor advertising: “‘It’s 
a long road that has no earning.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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Sales Manager Holler conducted 193 dealer meetings such as this on his swing around the country. 


What Happens When Bill Holler 


Puts on His Seven League Boots 


Chevrolet’s sales chief is a human dynamo who charges and 


re-charges the batteries of his dealers by personal contact. 


During the first six months of 1940 he visited 56 cities, con- 


ducted 193 meetings, spoke a total of 400 hours. That’s one 


reason Chevrolet is making outstanding sales records. 


Based on an interview with 


WILLIAM 


KE. HOLLER 


General Sales Manager, Chevrolet Motor Division 
General Motors Corp., Detroit 


RODUCT, Policy, Profit, Peo- 
Pits are the four P’s of 

dealer meetings as outlined by 

William EE. Holler, general 
sales manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Division of GM, who recently set a 
record for such meetings on one con- 
tinuous trip. 

“An army marches on its stomach— 
a sales organization on its knowledge 
and enthusiasm,”’ Mr. Holler replied, 
when asked why he spends so much 
time in the field, ‘There can be no 
status quo in business. Either we are 
going ahead or we are slipping back. 
Chevrolet has sold more automobiles 
than any other manufacturer, during 
nine of the last ten years. Our sales 
of 1940 models were 225,000 more 
than of 1939 models. 

“At the same time we proved that 
we have the used car situation under 
control by actually selling more used 
cars than we took in trade. This 
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meant that Chevrolet dealers had to re- 
condition, advertise and sell 450,000 
more used cars than in the previous 
year—a Herculean job. To prove that 
the job was well handled stocks of 
used cars in the dealer’s hands were 
the same as at the close of the previous 
model year. 

“But we are not resting on our 
laurels. We are in first place and we 
intend to exert ourselves to the utmost 
to remain there. We can’t afford to 
slow down for a moment. We worked 
harder during the 1940 model year 
than ever before. Our efforts were 
rewarded with success. But that doesn’t 
mean that we can now relax and 
coast along on our reputation during 
1941. On the contrary, it means that 
we must work all the harder to bet- 
ter our record during the new model 
year, 

“We sell automobiles. But we sell 
them only to our 8,600 dealers, These 


dealers, in turn, employ some 6,000 
new and used car managers, and 25,- 
000 retail salesmen who call on the 
ultimate car buyers. These 39,600 
men are scattered throughout America. 
It is vital that they know the prod- 
uct, the factory policies, and the peo- 
ple with whom they have to deal. It 
is vital that they make profits. But we 
can’t bring them all to the home of- 
fice. So we go to them, 


“We go into every section of the 
country and hold dealer meetings. We 
tell them about the product, because 
the product is what we and they have 
to sell. An automobile is a compli- 
cated machine; it consists of thou- 
sands of parts. Our engineering de- 
partment is constantly striving to im- 
prove this product, to give the custom- 
er greater value for his money. Deal- 
ers and salesmen study the product to 
improve their knowledge and _ their 
selling ability, but we from the factory 
can bring them product information 
that they would never dig out them- 
selves. We tell them about company 
policies, because these, too, are vital 
to them. We undertake to keep them 
fully informed of our plans and put- 
poses and of the reasons therefor. 
There can be no basis for any mus- 
understanding that might otherwise 
get out and cause uncertainty, suspl- 
cion, and dissatisfaction, We can 
clear up minor differences of opinion 
in a moment better than we could in 
months of correspondence. 

“This is a rapidly changing business. 
And our dealers are entitled to know 
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“,..and may the best man win!” says the Owens- 


Illinois representative. No referee ever said that with 
more sincerity than we say it in the battle of Glass 
versus Metal for preference as a packaging material. 

Owens-Illinois makes containers of glass and of 
metal. We are not neutral, for we are on both sides. 
We are impartial —and that means something to you 
if you market packaged products. 

It means you get unbiased counsel from an organi- 
zation equipped to deliver either metal or glass con- 
tainers, whichever your product needs. You benefit 


by many pioneering advances in both fields, such as 


We're not neutral... 
just impartial 


ren 


Duraglas containers and exclusive new metal package 
ideas. You get practical advice from men experienced 
in solving production problems, should you change 
from metal to glass or glass to metal. You get expert 
help from our Packaging Research Laboratory on any 
phase of designing, processing or packing. 

Nor is that all. Your package can be completed to 
your—and your customers’ — satisfaction with Owens- 
Illinois metal or molded closures. And delivered to 
your plant in O-I-made corrugated shipping cartons. 

All this you get in full measure when you put your 


packaging questions up to Owens-Illinois. 


OWENS-ILEINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS « METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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This is Mr. Holler’s itinerary on his 21,262-mile trip holding dealer meetings during 
the first half of the year. 


what we are thinking of, as well as 
what we are actually doing at the mo- 
ment. We tell them—personally, face 
to face. That is so much better than 
writing them a letter or sending them 
an impersonal bulletin on the subject. 

“Then we keep them reminded of 
policies already inaugurated. We con- 
stantly emphasize our merchandising 
policies; our Quality Dealer Program, 
our used car organization, our Terri- 
torial Security Plan, our School for 
Dealers’ Sons, our Dealer Committee 
system of operation and others with 
which they are already familiar, but of 
which they need to be reminded from 
time to time, They are keenly inter- 
ested in these policies, too, and they 
want to know of the progress we are 
making. 


Fewer But Better 


“Our third major subject is prof- 
its. We talk better merchandising, 
better personnel, better equipment— 
but all within reason. We never en- 
courage any dealer to increase his in- 
vestment beyond the point justified by 
his potential. We never overpack any 
dealer territory with more dealers. We 
give him a potential, and _ then 
“freeze” the number so that they will 
be the most successful and outstand- 
ing. 

“Our experts have reduced automo- 
tive merchandising to a science and 
their assistance is available to all deal- 
ers. During the past seven years the 
net worth of our dealers has increased 
$70,000,000, or $10,000,000 more 
capital each year, in spite of the fact 
that we now have much fewer dealers 
than we had seven years ago. 

“The effect of these meetings is re- 
markable. At almost every meeting I 
see dealers come in who are disspir- 
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ited. They feel that they are just little 
frogs in a big pond, struggling along 
to make a few sales and perhaps earn 
a small profit, Their problems are 
legion. Then the meeting gets under 
way and one can see their troubles 
melt away like the sun coming out 
from behind clouds. No Jonger are 
they little individual business men 
struggling to overcome what have 
seemed to be insurmountable _prob- 
lems; they are members of a ‘vast or- 
ganization. What they had thought 
were big problems - suddenly ‘seem 
petty. Others have overcome similar 
problems. They can overcome them, 
too; and by the eternal, they are go- 
ing to do it!” 


Dust on the Swivel-Chair 


Mr. Holler has always insisted that 
the sales manager's place is in the field, 
and he has always spent a major part 
of his time there. Year after year he 
has made frequent trips of compara- 
tively short duration, but during the 
first half of 1940 he practically moved 
his office into the field. Starting on 
January 25, he visited every one of 
Chevrolet’s nine regions and 45 zones, 
covering the entire United States, on 
what has been characterized as the 
most extensive sales trip ever under- 
taken by a sales executive. 

He traveled over 21,260 miles, vis- 
ited 56 cities, conducted 193 meet- 
ings, and spoke a total of more than 
400 hours. His itinerary was carefully 
planned to provide for three dealer 
meetings each week, with a minimum 
of lost working time consumed in 
travel. This was made possible by us- 
ing planes and night trains and by 
scheduling the longer hops for week- 
ends. This trip consumed six months’ 
time away from Detroit. 


The usual procedure was to spend 

two days in each city, holding a dealer 
meeting the first day and a wholesale 
meeting the second. The dealer meet. 
ings began with lunch which was fea. 
tured by good food and good music: 
the two things that do most to put 
people in a happy frame of mind. Then 
there was some entertainment, follow. 
ing which Mr, Holler took the floor 
and proceeded to speak from one to 
three and a half hours. He always 
speaks extemporaneously. He knows 
most of his dealers by their first names 
and he injects many personal refer. 
ences into his talks. His talk has 
been outlined above: Product, policies, 
profits, people. He gives an account 
of his stewardship as their leader and 
inspires them to bigger and better vic- 
tories, 


And “Un-Godly Hours” 


Before the meeting there is usually 
an interview with local members of 
the press. After the meeting, he talks 
briefly with individual dealers, then in 
the evening he holds conferences with 
regional and zone executives. An 
office has been set up at his hotel and 
his mail and stenographers are await- 
ing his attention. Oftentimes some 
department head from the home office 
is there to take up some major subject 
with him. He holds conferences with 
them “at un-Godly hours.’ Four of 
his staff men traveled with him on the 
trip this year. 

On the second morning he visits 
several local and nearby dealers. Per- 
haps one has just installed a new 
greasing system and he wants Mr. 
Holler to see the progress he's 
making. Another is planning an addi- 
tion to his plant and Mr, Holler cau- 
tions him not to overstep his potential. 
Still another is doing a good volume 
of business, but he isn’t making as 
much net profit as he should and he 
just can’t for the life of him under- 
stand why. Mr. Holler probably will 
grab the telephone, call up his Detroit 
office and have an expert rush out 
there to help the dealer find the cause 
of his vanishing profits. Then he goes 
back to town for a meeting with his 
wholesale organization, which has 
been meeting with department heads 
from the home office that morning, 
while he was out calling on dealers. 

Wholesale meetings are informal, 
with emphasis on the same subjects 4s 
the dealer meetings, the difference 
being that the wholesale men are told 
what they must do to pon | dealers 
posted on the product and _ policies 
and to help them make more profits. 
He not only tells them “what to do” 
but “shows” them how to do it. 

When the marathon trip this year 
was first proposed, there was consider- 
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AMERICA’S GIBRALTAR 


— ARE YOU TAKING ADVANTAGE 

‘ A 20,000-acre site near Blank has been selected by the War Department for a 
eC OF THE STABLE YEAR *ROUND new TNT plant. The plant will employ 8,000 to 10,000 men. 
S 


: Newspapers shout this news. Chambers of Commerce'in the selected cities 
eC MARKETS IN THESE DAYS OF glow with pride. And space buyers put such cities on the “must” list. 
‘ But defense plans go deeper than munitions plants, steel mills and army can- 
‘6 9 tonments. They begin on and in the soil. The army cannot train on an empty 
BIG DEFENSE ORDERS ? stomach. Army tanks cannot run on spring water. Soldiers cannot spend a year 
in camp without the proper clothing. 
Oklahoma stands ready to feed the army. It produces more No. 1 quality hard 


weve wee SUC UE CU 


a winter wheat than any other state and markets more than $90,000,000 worth of 
i~ es livestock a year. Oklahoma stands ready to fuel the army tanks. It produces up- 
LEAD & ZINC COAL wards of 157,000,000 barrels of oil a year. Oklahoma stands ready to clothe the . 

: ~~ army. It has long been among the leaders in the nation’s huge cotton belt .. . is ris- 
, © COTTON : WHEAT ing to importance among the sheep states. 

= No state is in a position to contribute a greater share of its part in the national 

) aim defense program than Oklahoma. No state will be called upon to do more. Like- 

| BEEF CATTLE OIL | wise, no market will yield greater returns to advertisers in these days of “defense or- 


, 
, } ' 


ders” than this basic, stable market of the Southwest where the seed of national de- 
ae oni fense was sown some fifty years ago. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN © OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN * MISTLETOE Express * WKY, OKLAHOMA City KVOR, CoLorapo 
SPRINGS * KLZ, DENVER (Under Affiliated Mgmt.) * REPRESENTED BY THE KaTz AGENCY, INC. 
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QIWARD THE STRONGEST 
ROGRAM SCHEDULE 
VER OFFERED BY 
\UTUAL, INCLUDING: 


— Leopold Stokowski 
—The Shadow 
—Captain Midnight 
—Joan Blondell 


—Wythe Williams 


=-Dorothy Thompson 


i—Raymond Gram Swing 


TOWARD RENEWALS ON EVEN 
LARGER HOOKUPS 


The makers of American Bird - 
Products, Bayuk “Phillies”, ‘blue 
coal’, Gillette Blades, LaRosa 
» TOWARD MUTUAL AS No. | Spaghetti, Wheeling Steel, Rich- 
NETWORK FOR NEWS field Oil, White Owl are among 


Tce cstar for Unhed Airlines those whose greater sales meant 
ake a ’ 


a sales-wise increase of stations. 

Arthur Hale for Richfield Oil, 
Gabriel Heatter for Liberty Mag- 
azine, Fulton Lewis and Dorothy 
Thompson for various sponsors, 
Raymond Gram Swing for Gen- 
eral Cigar, Wythe Williams for 
American Safety Razor! 

TOWARD 80—90—100 STATION 

COMMERCIAL HOOKUPS 


Mutual's new Volume Plan, first 
marketed this spring, has 
attracted such radio-wise adver- 
tisers as: American Safety Razor, 
General Cigar Company, The 
Wander Company, White Labs, 
each placing over 76 stations. 


TOWARD MUTUAL AS No. I 
SPORTS NETWORK 


In October, the. World Series —In 
December, the Pro Football play- 
off. Both exclusively Mutual; both ay re i 

sponsored by Gillette. And reg- : TOWARD THE SUCCESS OF A 


ularly there are Sam Balter STATION OPERATED NETWORK 4 
(Bayuk “Phillies”); Eddie Dooley 
(Philip Morris); Red Grange 
(National Refining). 


In its growth from 3 to 161 sta- 
tions, Mutual has held to one 
belief: the best interests of broad- 
casting are served by a network 
where stations receive a full 
share of the profits and retain 
local autonomy of operation. 


lhey al fetnl lhe IHME OLY — 
teward the 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


AMERICA’S ONLY -$TATION-OPERATED NETWORK 


WHAT 1 THE 
WORLD CAN / | 
GIVE EM THAT 


C 
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THAT’S EASY! 


AMERICA’S RAREST FRUIT 
WILL THRILL THEM ALL! 


y ES, sir, this year it’s really a “‘cinch’’ to have 
all the folks you remember saying: ““That's one 
Christmas gift I'll never forget.”’ 

Royal Riviera Pears have that ‘‘certain some- 
thing’ that even the most critical epicures rave 
about! Hundreds of unsolicited letters from busi- 
ness and social leaders prove this! And this gift pack- 
age becomes even more impressive because it cannot 
be duplicated in any store! Not one person in a 
thousand has ever tasted Royal Rivieras. So big 
and juicy you'll eat them with a spoon! 

Growing these great, big, luscious pears started 
out to be a hobby with Harry and me. But now we 
pack them in handsome gift boxes and ship them as 
gifts for many of America’s most important names. 

Really, our customer list reads like a business 
and social register. 


So Easy To Give This Thrilling Treat! 


A whole, handsome box of Royal Riviera Pears 
makes a luxury gift that’s a rare Christmas thrill. 
And they cost so little—only $1.98 for the No. | 
Gift Box (10 to 14 pears, depending on size)——or 
$2.98 for the No. 2 Gift Box (18 to 24 pears)—express 
prepaid anywhere in U.S. A. proper. No shopping, 
no shipping, no wrapping, no fuss! We do it all! 

Just send us your Christmas list with check or 
money order attached to coupon. Designate size 
of boxes. We'll enclose cards with your name or 
your own cards if you prefer. Every box sent 
express prepaid to arrive the date you name. Send 
your order now—to avoid any disappointment. 


Thrilling Gift Baskets, Too! 


Gorgeous, handmade baskets, overflowing with 
Royal Riviera Pears; other choicest fruits; nut 
treats; candy; unusual preserves; jellies; etc. Chock- 
full of surprises. Four sizes. Prices include express 
charges anywhere in the U. S. A. proper. No. A 
DeLuxe Gift Basket, approximately 18 lbs., $5.98; 
No. B—DeLuxe Basket, 28 lbs., $9.98; No. C 
DeLuxe Basket, 40 lbs., $14.98; No. D—DeLuxe 
Tray, 10 lbs., $3.98. Specially packed to arrive in 
all their beauty! 


We GUARANTEE you'll be delighted. 
Harry and David 


BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS 
Box 1622 Medford, Oregon 
Bear Creek Orchards, Box 1622, Medford, Oregon 


Send Royal Riviera Pears and/or Gift’ Baskets to 
name or names attache (List boxes and baskets 
desired.) Check (or money order) for 
is enclosed. 
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Royal 
Riviera 
Pears 


America’s harest Fruit 


able question as to whether the gen. 
eral sales manager should absent him- 
self from his office so long. That 
problem was promptly solved by Mr. 
Holler’s already conceived plan to take 
much of his office to the field with 
him. At each city the local zone office 
set up an office for him, with stenog- 
raphers and necessary equipment. His 
mail was routed to keep up with him. 
As already stated, four staff men ac- 
companied him and others met him 
along the route. He was in regular 
touch with the home office by mail and 
in frequent touch with it by telegraph 
and long-distance ‘phone. As a single 
example, he got major executives out 
of bed in Detroit at seven o'clock one 
Sunday morning by ‘phoning from a 
distant city to tell them to introduce 
immediately a major change of policy 
which he had decided upon as a result 
of his contacts with dealers in the 
field. 

At the time this is written, Mr. 
Holler is just starting on another trip 
on which he will visit all Chevrolet 
regional offices and hold dealer mass 
meetings in connection with the intro- 
duction of the 1941 model. This trip 
will take only about six weeks. 

Then, soon after the first of the 
year, he plans to start all over again. 


New Books Recommended 
for Marketing Men 


“Direct-Mail Advertising and Selling,” 
by Frank Egner and L. Rohe Walter. Pub 
lished by Harper & Brothers. Price $3.00. 

“Telephone Selling,” edited by Norris A. 
Brisco. Published by Prentice-Hall. 

“Advertising — First Aid to Business,” 
presented by ertising Women of New 
York, Inc. Published by The Consolidated 
Reporting Co. Price $2.50. 

“How to Apply Modern Magic in Adver- 
tising,” by E. W. Elmore. Printed by Sta- 
tioners Corp. 

“Growing Up with Advertising,” by J. 
H. Appel. Published by Business Bourse. 
Price $3.00. 

“The Secretary and Her Job,” by Marie 
L. Carney. Published by The Business 
Book House. Price $3.00. 

“Scientific Price Management,” by Allen 
W. Rucker. Published by The Eddy-Rucker- 
Nickels Co. Price $5.00. 


"Successful Advertisements,” by F. Allen 
Burt. Published by Harper & Bros. Price 
$3.00. 


“Little Bits About Big Men,” by B. C. 
Forbes. Published by B. C. Forbes Publish- 
ing Co. Price $2.50. 

“Manufacturers’ Product, Package and 
Price Policies,” by A. W. Frey. Published 
by The Romald Press Co. Price $4.50. 

“The Analysis and Control of Distribu- 
tion Costs,” by J. Brooks Heckert. 
lished by The Ronald Press Co. Price $5. 

"Industrial Design” by Harold Van 
Doren. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Price $4.50. 
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GREATER PULLING POWER 


at lower cost... 


An ever increasing number of SPORTS AFIELD advertisers report 


“greater number of dealer and consumer inquiries . . . at a lower 
cost per inquiry”. 


SPORTS AFIELD pulls strongest among America’s sportsmen . . . 
for America’s sportsmen have made SPORTS AFIELD the net- % the » 

° ° 800 
paid-circulation-leader among national sporting magazines sell- T eonee, 27 on fires ™ fing 
ing at more than five cents a copy. tine oO, 


SPORTS AFIELD will pull for your brand in America's 
No. 1 brand conscious market. SPORTSMEN KNOW 
WHAT THEY WANT AND BUY WHAT THEY 
KNOW BEST. Their preference for SPORTS AFIELD 
means preference for SPORTS AFIELD advertisers. 


$PORT$ AFIELD 


444 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Tired? Half Frozen? 


LOOK OUT 


FOR 


A COLD! 
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le LISTERINE 


ae when you reach home! 


51.50 VALUE 


/ 
Listerine Throat Light 


75¢ sie LISTERINE 


y, TSF UISTERINE THROAT LIGHT (4 
FOR / 
— Le A 


B0Tn. 


; 7 The 


fathers of the 
Lucite throat light saw 
it as a doctor’s item 
..- but Vice-President 
Norton’s keen sense of 
mass appeal spotted in 


it a premium “natural.” 


Throat Light as Premium Outpulls 
All Previous Deals for Listerine 


Offer of bottle of Listerine and a Lucite throat light, both for 98 


cents, swamps the Lambert factory with orders. Advertising, started 


in October, to continue through March. 


HIS story is to prove that there 
can be something new under 
the sun—even in sales promo- 
tion, Listerine goes back for 
60 years as a gargle and throat com- 
fort. In 60 years of merchandising 
its highly specialized product the Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co., of St. Louis, Mo.., 
has had a world of experience. But 
in all those years it has never found 
any ‘‘deal’’ that has in any way even 
approached its current offer. 

During the first two weeks after 
the deal was announced to the trade 

before national advertising was 
started—orders were booked for more 
than 1,000 tons of Listerine! The of- 
fer broke to the trade on Sept. 10. 
By October 1 the company was six 
weeks behind on orders. Business was 
pouring in so fast that October 1 or- 
ders could not be filled until Novem- 
ber 10. 

By what magic was all this accom- 
plished? It came about because Lam- 
bert discovered that something new. 
It's the ‘‘Listerine Throat Light,” a 
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long, thin gadget with its business end 
made of du Pont Lucite. Lucite has a 
most peculiar property! It “bends a 
cold light around a corner.” 

Professional in appearance, the de- 
vice looks much like a fountain pen 
barrel with a bar of Lucite sticking 
out of one end. The bar is elbowed 
and its end is flattened. Inside the 
barrel are two standard “pen-light”’ 
batteries with a Mazda light and a 
magnifying lens bulb. When the light 
is turned on it follows the Lucite 
around the bend but does not glow 
until it reaches the flattened end of the 
substance at which point it seems to 
“spray off.” 

The result is that when the Lucite 
is thrust into a person’s mouth it 
lights it brightly with ‘‘cold light.” 
J. S. Norton, vice-president in charge 
of sales and advertising for the Lam- 
bert company tells SM: 

“I have children in my own home 
and when I saw it I wanted one at 
once. Then I thought that if it had 
such an appeal to me it would have 


a similar appeal to any parent. Here 
was something that could be used as 
a premium that had real utility value, 
Sore throats among the children are 
always one of the first worries of par. 
ents, especially during the cold months, 

“It seemed to be an ideal tie-up 
with Listerine which, as you know, is 
used as a gargle to destroy germs 
lodged in the throat. We went to 
work on the idea and contracted for 
parts by the hundreds of thousands, 
We buy the parts and do the assem. 
bling. By going into quantity produc. 
tion. we found that we could get the 
price down to a point where we could 
make our current offer. 


Public Wants Extra Item 


“This offer is a bottle of Listerine, 
retail value 75 cents, and a light, val- 
ue 75 cents, in combination for 98 
cents. Then, if we were to stock 
dealers we knew we had to do some. 
thing to clear their shelves. Tests 
proved that the public was keen to get 
the light. So, very quickly, we ar- 
ranged to undertake the most exten- 
sive advertising program of its kind 
in the history of Listerine. 

“We have arranged to run a sched- 
ule, promoting the combination offer, 
in 48 national magazines. All this 
was told to the drug trade and depart- 
ment store trade through trade publi- 
cations starting early in September. 

“Wholesale distributors grabbed 
the idea avidly and retailers began to 
order. They all saw in it not only a 
new item but a plus item. They saw 
in it something that would be wanted 
and something that would be kept in 
the family, used and treasured. We 
think it will be recognized as a house- 
hold need almost on a par with the 
clinical thermometer. 

“All too many articles offered as 
premiums have only a passing fancy. 
They move only because they are 4 
novelty. They're taken home and for- 
gotten or soon discarded. The throat 
light will be used at the very moment 
that a throat is bothering someone and 
because it is a Listerine throat light, 
with ‘Listerine’ pressed into the han- 
dle, it is a living advertisement which 
comes under the eye at the psycho- 
logical moment.” 

Retail drug dealers, while they put- 
chase the deal in combination, may sell 
the Listerine and light in combination 
or separately, as they wish. If sold 
separately the price of 75 cents for 
the light will be maintained. 

The advertising campaign started in 
late October and will continue steadily 
through March. Radio is also being 
used, the first broadcast being ovet 
the “Grand Central Station” program 
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ALL THE COLORS IN HALFTONE — Maintains Powerful Human Interest Agency: D'ARCY ADVERTISING COMPANY 


* SEBROF process OF POSTER REPRODUCTION 
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1939 ESNE INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH CITATION 
and 1939 A-l-M MERIT AWARD 


= F LITHOGRAPH CO. 
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—OR, WHO CHANGES THE OWNER'S MIND AFTER HE'S 
BEEN SOLD BY ADS IN THE “Consumer Magazines?" 


Like thousands of other middle 
class families, the Wilsons had de- 
cided to build. But because they had 
known Contractor John Duffy for 
years, and because they felt unable to 
afford an architect, they bought a 
stock plan and trusted John to give 
them a good job. 

“. . . and we'd like to use XYZ 
insulating sheathing,” Mr. Wilson is 
explaining. “We’ve read the ads, and 
it sounds like a fine idea.” 

“All right if you say so, Walter,” 
says John in his slow way, “but . . .” 

So the Wilsons didn’t use XYZ 
sheathing. As a matter of fact, XYZ 
would have done a good job for them. 
But John Duffy had never used it, 
wasn’t sold on it. The XYZ salesman 
had tried repeatedly to see John 
Duffy, but he was 
always out on a 
job. Evenings, he 
was likely to be 


talking to people like the Wilsons. So 
he had never had the real story of XYZ. 

XYZ could have used Practical 
Builder to tell him. He reads this 
lively, dependable, informative paper 
every month for news of what’s new 
in building. He scans the ads most 
carefully. But XYZ didn’t regard 
John and his 70,000 brother con- 
tractors as important — that is, not 
important enough. 

Get your story to the contractor 
through the pages of Practical 
Builder! He is an all-important link 
in your sales chain. You can sell him 
— get him on your side — by telling 
your sales story in the paper he reads 
religiously, month after month. 

Let our representative give you 
the facts. Write or phone Industrial 

Publications, Inc., 
59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, IIL, 
for appointment. 


Publishers also of BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS and BSN DEALERS’ CATALOG — 24th Year 
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on 56 CBS stations. Extensive win- 
dow and point-of-sale promotion 
pieces have also been made available to 
the trade. 


When Lambert first entered the 
campaign it did not realize how “hot” 
an item it had in the throat light. Ex- 
ecutives thought that they were only 
exercising ordinary caution in limiting 
the cndesinn of the lights. In a 
surprisingly short time it was found 
necessary to double the planned pro- 
duction and shortly thereafter it was 
trebled. 

An interesting sidelight to the cam- 
paign is that the original makers of 
the light had seen in it merely a “doc- 
tor’s item.” They had failed to imag. 
ine that a device of this kind, if pro- 
duced to retail at a sufficiently low cost, 
might become a universal household 
“needful.” It took the vision of Mr. 
Norton, who has four children of his 
own, to see the possibilities. 

Typical advertisements feature 
pretty little children, worried moth- 
ets, and persons enjoying outdoor 
Winter sports. Messages read: 

“Watch Your Throat. Simple sore 
throat is often a symptom of an on- 
coming cold, Better start gargling 

. with Listerine Antiseptic.” 

“Joe! . . . in the HOSPITAL? 
Why, he only had the sniffles when 
we went dancing Saturday! You have 
probably known several cases like that 

. the medical records report a lot 
of them.” 

“Tired? Half Frozen? Look out 
for a Cold! There’s nothing like one 
of those late season stubborn games 
played in miserable weather to soften 
you up so that a cold or sore throat 
may find you easy pickings.” 

All this as an attention-getter, with 
data on Listerine’s value at a germ- 
killer and then the combination offer. 
Lambert & Feasley, N. Y., is the agency. 


Come See Us Soon 


Pacific Northwest Tourist Associa- 
tion, representing groups from Wash., 
Ore., Mont., Idaho, N. D., and S. D., 
will increase its advertising budget 
20% next year, it was decided at the 
recent annual meeting at Spokane. 
National magazines will be used to 
bring vacationists and other tourists. 

According to Lee Jacobi, publicity 
director of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s board of directors, the entire 
area enjoyed an increased tourist: trade 
this year compared to 1939. Some sec- 
tions reported gains as high as 25%. 
In Washington state tourists are sec- 
ond only to lumber as an industry. 
Botsford, Constantine & Gardner 1s 
the agency for the Association. 
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WTIC’s 50,000 Watts speak with accepted 
authority all through Connecticut itself 
and way up into Southern New England. 


They bring results. Because they reach a 
market where incomes are consistently 
good. Good enough to score 84.3% more 
“consumption purchases” per family than 
the national average, last year, for instance.* 


WTI¢ 


in a Market that 
fits your needs 


for sales 


It seems obvious you'll sell more of your 
goods where people have more money to 
spend for themselves —and_ incidentally 
need to spend less on sales and income 
taxes. Give our 50,000 Watts a chance to 
do a job for you among WTIC’s 431,200 
prosperous primary-area families. 


*National Resources Committee 


50,000 
WATTS 


A “MUST” FOR A BIG JOB JN THE BIG SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND MARKET 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation, Member NBC Red Network and Yankee Nefwork 


Representatives: Weed & Company, New York, Chicago, Detroit~San Francisco 


34 Bolts from the Blue...each one a boon to 
listeners, a bonus to advertisers 


Regardless of the excellence of its programs, 
no network is stronger than its stations, no 
station stronger than the ‘signal’ it delivers. 
The Blue Network of NBC doesn’t forget 
its responsibility to listeners to deliver its 
whole varied list of programs with the high- 
est possible technical excellence. That is 
why you constantly receive reports on new 
stations, new equipment, increases in power 
on the Blue. Typical of this continual prog- 
ress are the 34 improvements listed below. 


Each one means a definite and concrete 
addition to the audiences of Blue Network 
programs, an fmportant bonus to Blue 
advertisers. 


Watch for the announcement of a group of 
important new stations soon to be added to 
the Blue, to bring a whole new sales territory 
of fast-growing sales value within range of 
Blue Network programs. 


34 Blue Improvements since June Ist 


New Blue Florida Group Added 


WJHP Jacksonville WKAT Miami Beach 
WMFJ Daytona Beach WI'MC Ocala 
WLOF Orlando WSUN Tampa- 

St. Petersburg 


Other Stations Added or Scheduled 
for Immediate Addition 


KOME Tulsa KXOK St. Louis 

WCBS Springfield, Il. KFRU Columbia, Mo. 
WAKR Akron WKIP Poughkeepsie 
KOH Reno, Nev. WGRM Greenwood, Miss. 
KFBC Cheyenne WSLI Jackson, Miss. 


Completed Transmitter Improvements 


KERN, Bakersfield, California. Increased power 
from 100 watts to 1000 watts. New transmitter. 
WRNL, Richmond (1000 watts 880 ke.) was 
substituted for the previous outlet, which oper- 
ated at lower power on a less favorable fre- 
quency. 

WSGN, Birmingham. Increased its power to 
250 watts. 


WBZ, Boston, began operation with new an- 
tenna and new transmitter on new site at Hull, 
Massachusetts, giving direct salt water cover- 
age to the Boston market. 


Other Improvements Now Being Made 


KOB, Albuquerque. Increases power to 50,000 
watts, giving Blue Network excellent clear- 
channel coverage of the Mountain area. New 
building, new transmitter, new antenna. 


The BLUE NETWORK OF NBC“ 


Sales thru the air with the greatest of etise 


WELL, Battle Creek. Increases power from 
100 watts to 250 watts. 

WHK, Cleveland, Ohio. Increases night power 
to 5000 watts, and also installs directional 
antenna. 


WKAT, Miami Beach. Increases power from 
250 watts to 1000 watts and changes frequency 
from 1500 to 1330 ke. New location, new trans- 
mitter. 


KFSD, San Diego. Increases power to 5000 
watts. New transmitter, new site, new antenna. 
KSCJ, Sioux City. Increases night power to 
5000 watts and installs directional antenna. 


WMAL, Washington. Increases power to 5000 
watts. New location, new transmitter; new di- 
rectional antenna. al 


Further Improvements For Which 
Authority Has Now Been Granted 


WBAL, Baltimore— 
WXYZ, Detroit 


WFDF, Flint—To use 1000 watts and change 
frequency to 880 ke. 

K TMS, Santa Barbara—To use 1000 watts. 
KECA, Los Angeles—To use 5000 watts night. 
WEAN, Providence—To use 5000 watts night. 
WDSU, New Orleans—To use 5000 watts night. 


To use 50,000 watts. 
To use 5000 watts night. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
A Radio Corporation of America Service 
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ARE YOU SURE YOU KNOW ABOUT THE 


SMALL-TOWN Housewife? 


Would You Know 


WHICH GROCERIES 


She Uses, for Instance 
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In the Memphis Market there are 59 small 2% T ¥ ' : Reveals a Wealth of Vital a 
a“ ” a 
towns — 2500, 4000, 8000 population. That's why ea Ca ee 


, Information About Small Town Grocery Preferences — 
we made a Home Inventory of 26 typical small 


towns. We wanted to determine exactly what are 


———— 


; ‘ ~ oe av) 
the buying habits and brand preferences of these eo Seek 


families who don't live in a metropolitan city, but PUNEAPPLE JUICE BAKERS’ BREAD 
who nevertheless aren't rural. It's a tremendously 37% of the families had pine- 90% of the families had bakers’ 


—— d . . + + apple juice on hand—eurprising bread. Small town families don’t 
nteresting stu y. Anyone interested In any division for a comparativelv new item. bake their own bread any more. 


of the food field will find the information on 
grocery type product acceptance, brand accept- 
ance and family consumption extremely vital. The 
omparisons with metropolitan preferences are very pre at 


1: ' " Neither do they make their own Private label jobber brands of 
revealing. If you haven't seen the "26-Town Home _ soup. 57% had canned tomato flour have catptioniaty reater 
ta ‘ {. soup, 41% canned vegetable acceptance than national brands 
Inventory,’ write us or our offices. No obligation. Sore PO Te Camnes eieann See oe ae 
wie. ss “ sashctston Mast ea ae till 
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Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
| k | | [, ft A p q 7 Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


EXPENDITURE PATTERNS IN THREE MEDIA GROUPS 
The figures below are based upon expenditures for the year 1939 of all advertisers 
who invested $25,000 or more in at least one of the three media named 
NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES RADIO NETWORK 
NUMBER AND NUMBER AND NUMBER AND NUMBER AND NUMBER AND NUMBER AND 
ADVERTISERS PERCENT OF PERCENT OF PERCENT OF PERCENT OF PERCENT OF PERCENT OF 
SPENDING, ADVERTISERS DOLLARS ADVERTISERS DOLLARS ADVERTISERS DOLLARS 
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A $500,000,000 INDUSTRY 
CONCENTRATES IN THE “MIDDLE CLASS”* MARKET 


The half billion dollar toilet goods industry, |! 


FAMILY so many others, has passed from a semi-luxu; 
EXPENDITURES ; to an essential industry. 


FOR TOILET ARTICLES The tables at the left indicate that the “Midd. 
AND PREPARATIONS Class” spends more for toilet articles and prep: 
BY OCCUPATIONAL rations ona per family basis than any other grou; 


simply because their families are younger ar 


GROUPS 


also larger. 


Modern Magazines, reaching the young, co: 


metic conscious “Middle Class” families, hav: 
eens tunes convinced many advertisers of their efficacy « 

a profit making advertising media, and, as a re 
$2.500-$2,999 


sult, have carried more toilet goods linage the 


$2.000-$2.499 23.12 6$$$$$$$$$$$ 
$$$$$$$$$$$ 322.03 $1.500-$1.999 s20.45  i$$$$$$$$$$ 


any other women’s magazine except Vogue 


issues a month) and Harper's Bazaar during re 


$$$$$$$$$ $17.86 $1,250-$1.499 $19.50 5$$$$$$$$$ cent years. 
Middle Class Families Other Families Cc. cr. nb behne "Chet jedie 
Wage Earners Business and source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Clerical Workers Each unit ($) equals $2.00 Professional Bulletin No. 646 Vol. 2 Page 135-136 


LINAGE LEADERSHIP IN THE GROUP FIELD 


ADVERTISING LINAGE RANK AMONG THE WOMEN’S GROUPS 


Modern Magazines, for the fourth consecutive 
year, have ranked first in advertising linage in 


the group field. This means most leading adver- 


MODERN 


: : MODERN 
tisers place Modern Magazines at the top of MAGAZINES 


MAGAZINES 


theirschedule for" Middle Class” family coverage. 


If you are marketing a product dependent on 
volume sales for profit, be sure that your 1941 
schedule includes the screen and romance maga- 
zines, which concentrate in the ‘Middle Class” 


sectors of the market. 


Starting with the leaders in the field... Modern 
Magazines ...see that your advertising reaches MODERN 
this all important “Middle Class” market; the MAGAZINES 


volume market for volume profits. Modern 


MODERN 
MAGAZINES 


Magazines (Modern Screen, Screen Romances, 


Modern Romances) 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


ADBGRAPH B Y 


Source: Printer's Ink Weekly MODERN MAGAZINES 


(Advertisement) 


OUT DAMNED SPOT ! 


Every year we become a cleaner nation than the year before, according to the sales records of 81 
manufacturers who make nine-tenths of all the soap (other than liquid) sold in the United States. 
1939 sales set a new high for the industry, with manufacturer's sales totaling $267,280,275. 


aoe: Taking 1935 dollar volume as the base, 100, the following years show a steady gain. 
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1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
PICTOGRAPH BY Source: Association of Aubncal 
Seles Menagomint Soap and Glycerine Producers 


ANY COLOR SO LONG AS IT’S RED 


Five years ago there were 300 newspapers offering run-of-paper color advertising; today there are 5il. 
The extra charge for one color and black is very reasonable - the median average is about 25%. 
An examination of 173 newspaper advertisements using color (57 national and 116 local) shows red strongly favored by 
national advertisers but not quite so popular with local advertisers. Most favored color combinations are: 


,- ee 


LOCAL NATIONAL 
PERCENT PERCENT 


I) (Trg) Fr) (Fr, Dan a Dan Dany amy PR) a FPR) Oe GOD) . FR) ri) (ren 
S8SSSSSSSS comma “BFSSSSSSSSSSSSSe 
—<— 
5 4 YELLOW WITHBLACK 4 
ay Fras 
SS 13. BLUE WITHBLACK’ 2 q 
Ss 10. GREEN WITH BLACK 4 Ss 
' 
| in Sl 
le WS 6 = -PINKWITHBLACK 9 es fas 


S| 3 ORANGE WITH BLACK 28 


S| 3 BROWNWITHBLACK 4 S 


In the national ads studied in the survey 86% used color for headlines and /or subheads; 81% used it for 
trade-marks and logotypes; 63% used it for illustrations; 46% used color Ben Day; and 9% used it for prices. 
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25 YEARS OF NEWSPAPER HISTORY 


Taking dollar expenditures in daily and Sunday newspapers of 1915 
as the base, 100, the changes by five-year periods are as follows: 
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1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 193 
The year 1929 was tops in all divisions, with an index number of 473 in national, 273 in local, 
and 313 in total. 1939 dollar totals: national, $152,000,000 and local and classified $400,000,000 


PICTOGRAPH BY Source: ‘The Newspaper As An Advertising Mediur 


Sales Managiminl by Bureau of Advertising of the ANPA, October, i9% 


Heads of several hundred important companies were asked to indicate those factors most 


Pete om important in choosing a site for a plant. Here they are, in order of their importance: 


POINTS SCORED 
20 


| 
REQUISITES FOR A GOOD PLANT LOCATION 
| 


PROXIMITY SETTLED FAVORABLE RAILROAD PROXIMITY PLENTIFUL POWER WATER RESIDENTIAL WATER  MISCELLANE 


TO LABOR TAX FACILITIES TO SOURCES LABOR FACILITIES SUPPLY CHARACTERISTICS TRANS 
MARKET CONDITIONS RATES OF SUPPLY 
/ 17.5 169 12.7 11.4 114 18 
| PICTOGRAPH BY 10.5 7.0 5.0 3.1 2.7 & 
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Source: Market ng oervice Department of Fortune Me 


Yes, but what was the sales increase 


EDP HD ininis 


34% Increase in Six Months! 


When this client found his Southern Cali- 
fornia peanut sales slipping he selected 
radio...via KNX-Los Angeles. KNX spread 
his story to so many Southern California 
families that sales in this rich market 


jumped 34% in the first six months! 


$875,000 in Twenty-four Weeks! 


Kew people buy houses. Fewer can afford 
architectural services averaging $500. But 
in Southern California KNX reaches every- 
body! And in this case a $125-a-week pro- 
gram is pulling home-building commitments 
to the tune of $36,000 a week! 


canes ESS a comce SAA OR | 


16,000 Sold in One Day! 


Fletcher Wiley mentioned this client's Sat- 
urday “special” on Thursday and Friday. 
plugged it Saturday. A few hours later house- 
wives bought 16,000 cakes! 13,000 more 
than on a normal Saturday. At 25¢ each, 
that’s $3250 extra business in one day, on 
one item...via KNX! 


Sales Increase 37% in Two Years! 


After eight years of successful radio selling 
in Los Angeles, this client—out to make 
new sales records—switched to KNX in 
1939. More people listen to KNX, so more 
people bought his coffee. Sales increase: 
37% in two years— an unheard-of perform- 


ance in the coffee business! 


These and many other clients have found out how telling, how persuasive, is the 
é 


power of the human voice on KNX. € A cooking chocolate sold eight carloads in 
3 months! ¢ A banking service raised deposits from $17.933 to $136.395 a month! 


And no matter what you sell, you'll find, too, that sales come faster and bigger, on... 


50,000 WATTS * COLUMBIA’S STATION FOR ALL SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES — 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
Represented by RADIO SALES with offices in New York... Chicago... Detroit... Charlotte. ..San Francisco 
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ARE SMALL TOWNS BETTER HOW OUR NATIONAL 
MARKETS THAN BIG CITIES ? INCOME COMPARES 


Similar surveys - one in Memphis and the other in WITH 1929 
26 smaller centers in the Memphis trading area - Taking 1929 income as the base, 100, here 


indicate that the small-town residents have a higher is how the component parts shared in 1939: 


* a ae 1929 = 100 
percentage of families using” of most grocery 


products than the big city. Never sell the small town —_ 
short and especially now that the 1940 census TOTAL INCOME 637% ==} Fat E 
figures reveal a steady trek to the suburbs. 


AGRICULTURE 77.6% = = = = 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES USING 


PRODUCT 
26 SMALL TOWNS MEMPHIS 
CAKE FLOUR 40.7% 16.1% MINING 65.4% = = = E 
PANCAKE FLOUR 35.8% 29.7% 
CRACKERS 88.4% 73.2% ELECTRIC LIGHT 1 1g 
POWER, GAS 
WHITE BREAD 89.6% 86.9% 
CON id 89.0% MANUFACTURING 76.0% = = = = 
TEA 69.3% 65.6% 
CARBONATED 
BEVERAGE 33.9% 31.4% CONTRACT iti 
CONSTRUCTION 
CANNED MILK 58.7% 68.2% 
BUTTER 73.2% ; 74.3% oe 
TRANSPORTATION 675% S—=4 
a 
SHORTENING 79.0% 65.1% i 


/ 


LARO - 27,38 41.9% 
COOKING AND 


SALAD OIL 41.3% 20.6% 
HOT CEREALS 73.3% 76.5% 
~« «AEBS 
COLD CEREALS 79.7% 68.3% 
TOMATO JUICE 54.0% 31.9% 
om: o* ESESESE 
PINEAPPLE JUICE 37.1% 21.1% 
TOMATO SOUP 50.6% 30.8% GOVERNMENT. 1 
-— 7 
coe . SS BESS 
CANNED SALMON 31.4% 33.3% PROGRAM WAGES —— a 
| 
SLICED BACON 62.1% 54.2% . 
vce os ESESESESE | 
MAYONNAISE 30.9% 35.8% . 
! 
. ! 
CATSUP 60.4% 36.5% 
_— 
= ! 
wanes «+ EIESESESE | 
BAKED BEANS 26.2% 23.7% — | 
SPAGHETTI, CANS 28.0% 110% 
; *.?) . 
But it’s not as bad as it looks, 
PACKAGED SOAPS 846% 79.5% ° ° 
for the wholesale price index of 1939 
SCOURING POWDER 676% 4s sh was only 80.9% as high as in the boom year. 
PICTOGRAPH By Source: “Home Inventory of 26 Towns in the Memphis Market, Source: Survey of Current Business, PICTOGRAPH = 


Sales Menagomtrt The Memphis Co nmercial Appea and the Memohis | ress- Scimitar Department of Commerce, June, 1940 Sales Managire 
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Some Comments on 
the Pictographs 
in This Issue 


The biggest advertisers in the coun- 
try—those spending $500,000 or more 
a year—account for 48% of the mag- 
azine dollars, 51% of the newspaper 
dollars and 80% of the radio network 
dollars. With the single exception of 
radio, these big advertisers represent 
a very small slice of the total number 
of advertisers using each medium. 
Newspaper and magazine rate policies 
permit an advertiser to choose any size 
of space or any number of insertions, 
whereas in using radio network time 
he must commit himself to a minimum 
of thirteen weeks and, except for such 
things as time and weather announce- 
ments, use at least 15 minutes of time. 
Consequently the small advertiser con- 
tributes less than 1% of the volume 
of radio networks and more than six 
times that amount to both magazines 
and newspapers. (Page 45.) 

The Pictograph “Out Damned 
Spot!” says nothing about the effect 
of advertising but actually the results 
would seem to be a great tribute to 
the power of advertising as a business 
builder. Probably the soap industry 
has a higher percentage of aggressive 
advertisers in its membership than any 
other industry group. . . . Manufac- 
turers and their agencies haven't 
shown very much imagination or in- 
genuity in their use of newspaper 
r.0.p. color. (Page 47.) 


Local and classified advertising has . 


always been the bread and butter of 
newspaper publishers—but it is na- 
tional advertising which has shown the 
biggest gain since the World War. 
One of the effects of the first excess 
profits tax was to greatly stimulate na- 
tional advertising and this effect is 
clearly mirrored in the comparison be- 
tween 1915 and 1920. (Page 50.) 

Of course it would be a mistake to 
say that small towns are better mar- 
kets than big cities. But that would 
be less of an exaggeration than the 
attitude taken by some marketers— 
that the small towns aren’t worth 
bothering with. 

Any national income figure must 
be modified by the existing price level. 
The 1940 national income will show 
exceptionally large advances in income 
from manufacturing, construction, and 
trade and some increase in all other 
groups. The total dollar income for 
the year, estimated at $75,000,000,- 
000, will be nearer the 1929 level 
than in any year during the 30's, and 
the purchasing power will be practi- 
cally up to the boom year. (Page 52.) 
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The Watervliet Arsenal, pacing the Troy A.B.C. 
City Zone’s hooming defense industries, will 
double its force by Spring. 

Figuring most conservatively, the. purchasing 
power of these additional workers and their fami- 
lies will boost Troy’s annual retail sales by more 
than $3,250,000. 

The Record Newspapers, Troy’s sole dailies, 
give nearly 9-out-of-10 coverage of ALL City Zone 
homes. 

The line rate is only 12c, lowest cost for one- 
medium blanket coverage of any major New York 
State market. 


Lanes THE TROY RECORD 
RECORD 


vewsparers |THE TIMES RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO J. A. VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Both Salesmen and Company Earn 


More Under Profit-Sharing Plan 


A salesmen’s compensation system introduced by Pioneer Mfg. Co. 


in 1933 making the men virtual partners in the business has paid 


out on each of several important counts. 


ALESMEN of Pioneer Manufac- 
turing Co., Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of paints, varnishes 
and sanitary promotion products 

since 1905, were paid a salary and 
expenses until the depression. Dwin- 
dling sales and income of that period 
made it impossible for salesmen to 
justify their salaries. Cut of 25 to 
50% became necessary. To offset this 
loss of income to its sales force, the 
company established a profit-sharing 
plan which gives monthly bonus checks 
to salesmen who produce more profit 
than the amount on which their salary 


is based. 


Plan Encourages Earnings 


This plan, which has been in effect 
since 1933, has, according to President 
O. C. Wehe, “increased personal and 
company earnings while making sales- 
men feel more ‘at home’ with the com- 
pany. Definite benefits have resulted. 


“The greater earnings incentive nat- 
ural to a profit-sharing plan, has in- 
creased sales. Our esprit de corps has 
increased with more of the boys feel- 
ing they are working with manage- 
ment, rather than for it—a feeling it 
has always been our policy to encour- 
age. Under this plan fewer men come 
to the office with requests for a raise 
because of a new baby or other reason 
we'd like to honor. This is because 
we change our basic salaries but once 
yearly and then strictly on the basis of 
a man’s record. A glance at our com- 
pensation plan shows why. 


“A salesman starting with our com- 
pany receives a fair, basic salary. His 
sales quota necessary to maintain this 
salary is based upon net profit on sales 
rather than volume of sales. Of course, 
this presupposes that each man has 
access to our cost prices which include 
a sufficient percentage to cover over- 
head. A salesman’s minimum month- 
ly quota includes expenses and twice 
the amount of his salary in net profit. 
If he exceeds this profit quota, he re- 
ceives 25% of the additional profits. 
The company receives 75%. 

“A mew salesman ‘gets a_ break’ 
under this set-up. While his expenses 
are about the same as those of higher 
salaried men, his quota is lower be- 
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cause of his lower salary. As a result, 
he earns less for the company but re- 
ceives more in proportion than higher 
paid salesmen whose expenses are the 
same as his. This ‘breaking in’ of new 
salesmen may cost the company 60 to 
70% of the net profit on sales while 
the new salesman is getting started. 
To offset this, our profit-sharing plan 
is set up to give us a larger share of 
additional profits as the salesman ex- 
ceeds his basic net profit quota. Our 
final objective is equal division of net 
profits. Under this plan, the salesman 
practically ‘writes his own ticket’ and 
the more he makes the better we 
like it. 

“Salaires, adjusted yearly on the 
amount of net profit each man aver- 
ages, are raised at least the amount a 
salesman has shared in profits. If a 
man’s profits are below his quota at 
the end of the year, his basic salary is 
reduced unless some valid reason ap- 
plies. When furnished with his own 
sales records there is no argument or 
discussion, the most aggressive sales- 
man knows he is receiving what he 
earns. 

To further its profit-sharing plan, 
Pioneer issues a catalog listing all 
products and the amount of profit on 
each. The catalog is necessary to sales- 
men because they are required to state 
company profits realized on all sales, 
in daily, as well as weekly work re- 


ports. Information from these reports 
is posted on a master report. From 
this can be determined which products 
are being sold by each salesman, the 
amount of profit on each, and other 
necessary data. 


Sales contests may be held once or 
twice a year to stimulate salesmen. 
Typical is the ‘Election Contest” now 
running from September through No- 
vember. Salesmen are awarded ‘‘votes” 
for sales of specified products, collec- 
tions, mew accounts and amount of 
profit over quota. Votes vary in value 
from 1 cent to 5 cents each, depend- 
ing upon the quota percentage sales- 
men attain. Salesmen selling 80% of 
quota are “elected” mayors whose vote 
value is 1 cent. For 90% of quota, 
salesmen become governors with votes 
worth 2 cents; for 100% U. S. Con- 
gressmen, 3 cents; for 110%, Sena- 
tors, 4 cents; for 120% and over, 
salesmen become presidents with votes 
worth 5 cents each. At the beginning 
of the contest, salesmen divide into 
two parties and “kick in” $5 each. 
The winning party collects. 


Generous Insurance Aid 


Salesmen who desire it may obtain 
straight group life insurance for 
$5,000, at least half of the premium 
being paid by the company. No pen- 
sion plan is maintained. If salesmen 
who are ill, have been with the com- 
pany for a reasonable time and have 
done a conscientious and satisfactory 
business, they are usually paid their 
regular salary during a limited period 
of illness, despite no set policy on this 
point. All salesmen receive a month’s 
vacation with pay, yearly. This in- 
cludes two weeks in the Summer and 
two weeks around the Winter holidays. 
Salesmen with the company 25 years 
are banqueted and given a Hamilton 
wrist watch. 


Pioneer today manufactures three 
distinct lines and sells them through 
salesmen, a West Coast and other dis- 
tributors. Their main line, consisting 
of paints, varnishes and cements, in- 
cludes interior and exterior paints. 
The company pioneered a chemically 
treated mop, duster and polisher line 


known as Shino and developed the . 


well known mitten duster. During 
the depression a third line of insecti- 
cides, sprays, disinfectants and de- 
odorants with the trade name Actrite 
was brought out. 

Evidence of how successful Pioneer 
has been in making salesmen feel “at 
home,” through working with manage- 
ment rather than for it, may be real- 
ized from company records: Only 
three men have left voluntarily in the 
past 35 years. 
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Woman's Pages of distinction . . . ad- 
vertising of a quality and quantity to be 
appealing . . . An editorial content. day 
in and day out. that is accurate and in- 
formative and clean—these are factors 
that combine to attract and hold the in- 
terest of Chicago women in The Chicago 
Daily News. Here is an audience repre- 
senting buying power of tremendous pro- 
portions. Here is a profit opportunity for 
your advertising. *® The Home Cover- 
age circulation of The Chicago Daily 
News penetrates every section of the city 
and suburbs . .. reaching an all-time high 
in the daily net paid average for the six 
months ended September 30. 

THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


With the Most Valuable Circulation in the City 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 W. Madison St.. Chicago. 
NEW YORK: 9 Rockefeller Plaza. DETROIT: 4-119 Gen- 
eral Motors Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO: Hobart Bldg. 
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Warm letters are a good antidote for cold shoulders. . . 
and an effective stimulant for extra orders. 


Use Letters to Plug the Gap 


Between Your Salesmen’s Calls 


Simple selling messages from the home office build good will and 


pull in many an order for De Long Hook & Eye Co. 


BY 


CHARLES A. 


EMLEY 


De Long Hook & Eye Co. 
Philadelphia 


F letters whose mission it is to 

reinforce salesmen’s efforts, 

we hear little, doubtless be- 

cause few firms have discov- 
ered what effective sales and good will 
builders they are. 

Such letters are an important factor 
in De Long’s selling program. The 
sales department, we like to think, is 
analogous to a baseball team; and the 
right kind of letter, like a dependable 
baseball player, can be counted upon 
to produce many a timely hit, make 
many a crucial assist. 

A salesman, for example, uses every 
tactic he knows to get a buyer's name 
on the dotted line, but his efforts go 
unrewarded. He thereupon recom- 
mends to his sales manager that a let- 
ter be written to the buyer. The letter, 
it later transpires, was the “timely hit’’ 
that pushed the salesman across the 
plate with a run (order) on his next 
call upon the buyer. 

Letters preceding salesmen’s visits 
can also be valuable players on, the 
selling team provided, of course, they 
carry a convincing message. From 
trade directories, advertisements in 
trade papers, classified sections of tele- 
phone directories and various other 
sources, we at De Long’s glean the 
names of manufacturing firms which, 
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judging from the nature of their busi- 
nesses, use one or more products like 
ours. 


To each firm a letter similar to the 
following is written, a carbon copy of 
it going to the salesman who inter- 
views the buyer at his earliest con- 
venience: 


Do you use safety pins or straight pins? 

If you use either or both of these items, 
we believe you will be interested in De 
Long’s, the brand that is used by any num- 
ber of firms like yours from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Samples accompany this letter. Won't 
you please examine them—try them? You'll 
quickly learn that they are ideally suited 
to your exacting needs. 

As they have strong, smooth, needle-sharp 
points, De Long safety pins and pins glide 
easily and without bending through thick 
fabrics. Moreover, they don’t make un- 
sightly pin holes in sheer materials. 

The safety pins may be opened and closed 
on either side of the cap—a time-saving 
feature. The straight pins, thanks to their 
extra large, well-fashioned heads, can’t get 
“buried” in fabrics, and they are easy on 
the thumbs and fingers of the workers. 

All brass, De Long safety pins and pins 
never rust. Thus they are preferable to 
quick-rusting steel pins. Rusty safety pins 
and pins make rust spots on fabrics—and 
you know what that means! 

You'll see from the enclosed list that 
despite their ability to serve your needs so 
well, De Long safety pins and pins are 
reasonable in price. 


Why not try De Long’s when your stock 
again needs to be replenished? Whatever 
you order will be shipped promptly—and 
it goes without saying that we shall be 
happy to serve you. 


By doing much of the preliminary, 
introductory work the salesman would 
have to do were no letter written to the 
prospect, letters of this character, like 
the timely hit in baseball, help to ad- 
vance the salesman along the ‘‘base 
paths.” 

If a buyer promises to place an order 
after inventory, the salesman reports 
the promise to the home office, suggest- 
ing that within a reasonable time a 
reminder letter be written to the 
buyer. Here is a typical De Long let- 
ter of this kind: 


Shortly after he saw you on May 10, Mr. 
Roberts reported that you preferred to wait 
until you finished taking inventory before 
placing an order. 


It is probable, Mr. Jones, that you have 
completed your inventory by this time. If 
so, and your stocks of some items need to 
be replenished, wouldn’t you like to mail 
us an order? 


It will be filled with our usual degree 
of promptness—and, of course, it will be 
credited to Mr. Roberts. 


The enclosed list shows up-to-date prices 
of all of our items. As you'll see from it, 
De Long products net you a real profit. 
You know from experience that they are 
brisk sellers, sure repeaters. 


It goes without saying that we will wel- 
come the opportunity to serve you again 
soon. 


Salesmanship in Every Contact 


Even letters acknowledging orders 
are skillful players on the De Long 
selling team, as they can be on the sell- 
ing teams of most firms that market a 
line of products. 


A wholesaler mails De Long an 
order for hooks and eyes, snaps and 
safety pins, the only three De Long 
items he features. In the letter ex- 
pressing thanks for the order, the De 
Long correspondent emphasizes the 
selling possibilities of one or more of 
the other De Long products. A copy 
of the letter is sent to the salesman 
who, when he again calls upon the 
buyer, makes a special effort to induce 
him to add the items mentioned in the 
letter. This is the way such a letter 
reads: 


Your order of June 16 arrived this 
morning. Thanks a lot for it! 


Everything it calls for will be shipped 
this afternoon by Railway Express. 


The fact that you are doing an excellent 
job with some of our products, Mr. Smith, 
convinces us that you can do equally as 
well with the others. 


They're all lively sellers, and as you will 
see from the enclosed list, they net you 4 
worth-while profit. 
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Take bob pins, for example. 


(The rest of the letter is devoted to stress- 
ing the merits and selling possibilities of 
De Long Bob Pins and to re-emphasizing 
how well it would profit the buyer to fea- 
ture the whole De Long line.) 


Still another star player on the De 
Long selling team is the letter to buyers 
who are away when the salesman calls. 
Let us assume that one of his impor- 
tant buyers is vacationing when Jack 
Starr, De Long salesman, calls and 
that no one is authorized to place an 
order in his absence. A letter like this 
is written to the buyer shortly after 
he returns from his vacation: 


Mr. Starr tells us that you were on vaca- 
tion when he called the other day. 


Needless to say, we hope you had an 
enjoyable time, Mr. Reed, and that you 
have returned to your duties refreshed in 


mind and body. 


Now, it is likely that your stocks of at 
least some De Long products are getting 
low. If they are, we suggest that you send 
an order along by mail for Mr. Starr won't 
have a chance to see you again for several 
weeks. He will get full credit for your 
order, as he does for all mail orders we 
receive from his territory. 


The attached copy of our latest price list 
shows what good profitmakers De Long 
products are for you. 


Best wishes—and here’s hoping that the 
day isn’t far distant when you will afford 


us the pleasure of filling an order for you, 
Mr. Reed. 


Epistolary Follow-Up 


De Long's selling team also includes 
the letter to prospects between sales 
men’s visits. Suppose a De Long 
salesman calls om a certain buyer only 
once every two months. On February 
1 the buyer tells the salesman he will 
be prepared to give the De Long line 
serious consideration on March 1. As 
the salesman will be unable to visit the 
buyer on or about March 1, he assigns 
to the home office the job of writing 

the buyer at that time. A letter like 
this would be written to the buyer: 


A month ago Mr. Beauvais reported that 
you would be ready to give the De Long 


. line serious consideration on or about 
4 March 1. 


Now that March 1 is almost here, it so 
happens that Mr. Beauvais is in another 
part of his territory, several hundred miles 


away, and thus will not be able to pay you 
a visit 


However, we're confident that with the 


4 aid of the catalog and samples we are send- 
ing to you today, you will find it com- 
’ paratively easy, bearing in mind what Mr. 


Beauvais has told you from time to time 
about the merits of the De Long line, to 
decide whether it would profit you to join 
hands with us. 


In selecting a new line you naturally 
are influenced to some extent by the suc- 
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cess other firms like yours are having 
with it. 


As Mr. Beauvais has often emphasized, 
and as we have stressed in several letters, 
scores of firms, many in your state, make 
De Long’s their featured line because it 
sells briskly year in and year out and nets 
them a real profit. 


(The letter then explains why De Long 
products are good sellers—quality, advertis- 
ing—and winds up with the names of sev- 
eral wholesalers in the buyer’s own state 
who are featuring it with profit.) 


These are but a few of De Long's 
letter-players. There are many more 
to fit varied situations, including good 
will building letters—the letter con- 
gratulating a buyer upon having staged 
a successful sale, or upon the progress 


he is making with the line, or upon 
his election to some office in a trade 
association, etc.; the letter of sympathy 
to a customer when some member of 
his family dies; the letter of congratu- 
lation and well wishes to a buyer 
whose wife presents him with an heir, 
etc. 

If thoughtfully planned and con- 
scientiously adhered to,a letter program 
like De Long's which can be adapted 
to most types of businesses, will prove 
to be highly profitable. 

* * * 


(Coming December 1: Another article 
in the series on aptitude testing. In this 
one Charles E. Barteau will explain, in 
an interview with a SALES MANAGEMENT 
reporter, how “personality profiles” can 
aid in a program of self-improvement for 
salesmen.—The Ebitors.) 


ing counsel? 


that way. 


Should your 


company advertise ? 


The answer depends on many facts 
about your product, your market and 
your competition. Why not talk it 
over soon with competent advertis- 


Obviously, an agency wants only 
successful clients and will advise you 
against advertising if the facts point 


On the other hand failure to discuss 
the situation may cost you lost sales. 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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59,367,000 See International 


Harvester Films Since 1911 


Does anyone want to challenge this farm machinery firm’s claim 


to position as oldest and most consistent user of business films? 


Over 10,000 showings were made in 1939, to audiences numbering 


more than 4,000,000. Thus are farmers kept “machinery-minded.” 


Based on an interview with 


L. A. HAWKINS 


In Charge of Motion Pictures, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, [Il. 


HE International Harvester 

Co., of Chicago, is one of the 

oldest users of commercial 

motion pictures. It started in 
1911, with a one-reeler entitled ‘Back 
to the Farm,” originally silent, but 
now being developed into a comedy 
with a sound track. “Farm Incon- 
veniences,”” an early comedy, to which 
sound was added in 1935, is still one 
of the most popular pictures produced 
by the company. 

International Harvester has been 
keeping records on showings, with at- 
tendance totals, for a number of years. 
Since 1935 ‘Farm Inconveniences,”’ 
up to June 1 this year, has been shown 
13,105 times and in that time 2,831,- 
594 persons had seen it. 

In the old days the company made 
approximately 80 silent films, plus a 
considerably number of “shorts” 
which are lost to the records. In the 
last five years it has made 73 sound 
pictures; 13 of them last year. A re- 
porter for SM was permitted recently 
to check into the company’s film rec- 
ords and he found some surprising 
data. 

Since 1935, for one thing, this re- 
markable record was revealed: 


Type of film Showings Attendance 


Silent 112,547 24,068,097 
eS eee 144,847 35,299,195 
Total .... 267,394 59,367,292 


The company has, scattered through 
the United States, 113 branch houses. 
Of these 30 sell motor trucks exclu- 
sively; 24 sell the general line only, 
and 59 sell both the general line and 
motor trucks. It also has something 
like 10,000 dealers. “1 

The films are available to all these 
and they are used for direct selling, 
institutional selling, and, in some in- 
stances, for general educational pur- 
poses. On top of that International 
Harvester has some 70 sound slide 
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films which are used, in the main, to 
perfect branch house and dealer sales- 
men in their work. 

L. A. Hawkins, in charge of the 
picture division, has of late been ac- 
cumulating data on the cost of show- 
ing the films. Some time ago a check 
was made of the various branches to 
ascertain how extensively the films 
were used. Obviously, the greater use 
the branches make of the films the 
lower the cost of showing per person. 
Records over a five-month period re- 
vealed an amazing variance at differ- 
ent branches. The results were laid 
before the branch house managers and 
they were told: 

“It’s costly to have idle films on 
your shelves. To keep the per capita 
cost down arrange for showings and 
plan to get attendance. Keep the films 
working.” 

Each branch house is kept con- 
stantly informed as to the films avail- 
able and they are sent out only on 
request. Most branches carry from 


eight to twenty-five in stock all the 
time. The mechanical work of dis. 
tributing them is done by the Chicago 
Film Laboratory, Inc., which is re. 
sponsible for shipping them and 
checking their final return. 

Branch houses are supplied with 
equipment for showing sound pictures 
and cooperate with dealers in arrang- 
ing shows. The largest number of 
showings occur during the winter 
months and these get the biggest at- 
tendance on the part of the farmers. 
Dealers arrange for ‘days’ which 
bring in the farmers from miles 
around. They are often given free 
lunches, generally some special fea- 
tures along with the films, and are 
shown the season's line. Old dealers 
usually call it a “Power Farming 
Day.” New dealers may designate it a 
“Get-Acquainted Day.” Little or no 
effort is made to get direct sales on 
these days—the idea is good will— 
but, of course, dealers and their sales- 
men are eagle-eyed for prospects. 

Often the days end with fine lists 
of potential sales carefully filed on 
“come out’ cards to be used some 
future day. It’s all planning ahead to 
line up direct sales efforts in spots 
likely to give the least resistance. 

At these meetings the farmer is 
“sold” on using machinery on his 
farm. The International Harvester 
Co.—and this may surprise you—has 
approximately 60 lines of farm and 
industrial machines consisting of some 
1,600 items exclusive of attachments 
and repair parts. Its combines will 
cut and thresh more than 100 varieties 
of seed crops. 

These machines and equipment are 
shown in the films, which in addition 
to selling machines are an attempt to 
educate farmers and show them how 


Picture 


Combining Experiences 
Writing Your Own Ticket 


Party Line (2 reels) 


Beating Old Man Weather 


Snow Fighters 


Average Cost Per Showing is 1.6¢ 


Data compiled to check the number of showings, attendance, cost per 
person seeing the film, etc., of seven typical International Harvester films during 
the fiscal year of 1939, summarized from branch house reports, and based on 
the total costs of production and points reveals results as follows: 


Commander Gatti and the Jungle Yachts .. 


Best Becomes Better ................ 


Showings Attendance Viewing Film 

isve hee 692,403 12 
... 1,613 634,394 1.7 
1,577 583,791 1.1 

esos Se 561,924 3.3 
vin ee 553,204 0.9 
ooee Be 548,079 1.4 
sees See 427,627 2.0 
... 10,625 4,001,422 Av. 1.6 


Carrying the above a step further it was found that the cost per person per 
minute of undivided attention came to the microscopic figure, in cents, of .00126. 
As some of these films will be usable for years to come the costs, extended over 
future time, on the same basis, should be reduced to the infinitesimal. 


Cost in Cents 


Number of per Person 
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United States Consumer Purchase 
Survey Gives 4 New Insights into 
America’s Richest Market Opportunity! 


Today, the total retail purchases of rural families are 
twice as great as the retail sales in rural* places! 
Today’s average rural family has as much money 
to spend as the average urban family! 


1. 

2. 

3, Today’s average rural family saves more money than 
the average urban family! 

4. 


Today’s average upper-half rural family is a bigger, 
more important prospect for advertised merchandise 
than the average upper-half urban family! 


*The term ‘rural n this study refers to towns under 2,500 population and adjacent far 


OUR merchandise is not advertised nationally unless it 

is advertised in rural America’s publication. Depending 
on the slop-over circulation of urban publications is not 
enough. You must use a magazine with rural coverage and 
a rural wallop ... one that digs in and shares the lives of 
the people it serves. 

Country Gentleman is your best buy. Its authoritative 
farm departments keep its readers up to the minute on 
what’s going on in agriculture. It has backed every worth- 
while idea for general rural advancement for more than 100 
years. Its top-quality fiction and women’s service depart- 
ments make it a magazine for every member of the family. 
Do you wonder it gets unequalled attention? 

Given the vast potential of the upper-half rural market 
plus Country Gentleman’s unique power to sell it, we chal- 
lenge any other combination of market and medium to 
present an advertising opportunity so surely worth while! 


It will pay you to see NEW FACTS 
THAT MAY WELL CHANGE YOUR 
WHOLE SALES PICTURE. Country 
Gentleman's analysis of the United 
States Consumer Purchase Survey. 
When our representative calls, let him 
show you this important study ... or 
write Country Gentleman Advertising 
Dept., Phila., Pa., for a copy. 


The Best Salesman 


... and that goes 
for his boss, too... 
is the 


COMFORTABLE 
SALESMAN! 


Tuars why so many 
Sales Managers come to 
the PARK CENTRAL ... 
and advise their staff to 
follow suit. 


To start the day, 
there’s that invigorating 
plunge in Manhattan’s 
largest swimming pool... 
perhaps a brisk workout 
in the well-equipped gym- 
nasium ... both FREE to 
guests. 


Then there are the big 
over-sized rooms .. . the 
largest single rooms in 
the city from $3.50... 
or the roomy Parlor, 
Bedroom and Bath from 
$6.00, with no extra 
charge for a second per- 
son... just the thing for 
the informal business 
conference or the after- 
hours cocktail party for 
customers. 


And, of course, radio 
and circulating ice water 
in every room. These are 
the comforts men “on 
the road” enjoy! 


And, there's the famous 
COCOANUT GROVE, 
New York's favored spot 
for dining and dancing. 


PARK CENTRAL HOTEL 


Seventh Ave: 55th to 56th Sts. 
New York City 


Hi 


LARA E! nl saute 


to improve their condition in life. It 
is a steady, consistent, never-ending 
process of education and the films do 
it, not by talking down to the farmer, 
but by showing him what other far- 
mers are doing elsewhere. 

In planning the script for its films 
International Harvester is likely to do 
the job with its own men. They know 
farming and farm machinery. They 
are intimately informed as to the 
farmer’s problems. They can do most 
types of film jobs well and to do them 
themselves keeps down costs. On 
some of the more important films, es- 
pecially those that require dramatiza- 
tion, they use professional organiza- 
tions. They've used Jam Handy, Wild- 
ing Picture Productions, the Chicago 
Film Laboratory and Courrier Produc- 
tions, and they've even gone to Holly- 
wood to have Pat Dowling do a job 
or two with star talent out there. 
Illustravox equipment is used for the 
projection of slide films; De Vry 
projectors and Da-Lite screens for 
movies. 

Always, however, the company’s 
own talent prepares the backbone of 
the film after which it is turned over 
to the outside organization for finish- 
ing touches and that degree of perfec- 
tion which they alone can give. The 
company’s own specialists always have 
their fingers in the cutting and usually 
in the most of the shooting—espe- 
cially if field scenes are being taken. 

The International Harvester Co. 
has never “bought” audiences by ar- 
ranging for showings at a price in 
motion picture theatres. Except for the 
motor truck and industrial power di- 
visions, International motion picture 
showings are largely to rural au- 
diences. 


Broad Rural Coverage 


Apart from its dealer meetings it 
gains a big audience through meetings 
and showings arranged by county farm 
agents, through rural and small town 
schools, and in colleges and univer- 
sities—especially those having agricul- 
tural courses. Then there are libraries 
that borrow the films, and some serv- 
ice clubs and even women’s groups in 
the rural areas. They've been shown 
before CCC groups, at state and 
county fairs. Even at world’s fairs. 

For specialized promotion films 
have been built around the use of 
power units in logging and sawmill 
Operations, in transport in the Far 
North, in tropical exploration work, in 
the oil fields, in clearing highways of 
snow and construction work on 
Boulder Dam and other federal works 
operations, Earth moving with crawler 
tractors was another subject. 


“Helpful Henry” is a type of pic- 
ture that has had farm audiences in 
stitches and has rolled them in the 
aisles. It shows the things that can 
happen to a city smoothie when he in- 
vades the country and tries to show 
the farmer what to do and how to do 
it. The farmers love that one. 

“Farm Inconveniences,’’ mentioned 
before, and today probably the most 
popular production of all, is a rib- 
cracker built around the varied uses 
baling wire can be put to by a slovenly 
farmer; of one-hinge doors and “bob” 
wire gates; leaking roofs and knee- 
deep mud in the barnyard; of feed 
bins that bean the farmer on the 
sconce with their lids; loose boards 
and loose steps and a hundred other 
more or less familiar farm hazards. 

It’s right good fun but at the same 
time even too often a farmer will rec- 
ognize in it something that at some 
time has happened to him. He's 
likely to get a small dash of shame 
with his belly-laugh. They've never 
been known to resent it because—well, 
everyone knows some one to whom the 
finger points more directly than to 
him. 

Films have been used to a consider- 
able extent in the service branch of 
the sales field as well as in the work 
of making direct sales. All films are 
made 35 mm. and most are available 
in that size if desired. However six- 
teen millimeter reductions are made 
from these master films, to be used in 
the main, because they reduce both 
printing and shipping costs and make 
far easier handling. 

Four hundred feet of 16 mm. is 
equivalent to 1,000 feet of 35 mm. in 
picture length and the cost of prints is 
only about one-third as much. Inter- 
national Harvester, you see, keeps its 
eye on costs as well as results. Mr. 
Hawkins said: 

“The biggest job the films do, we 
believe, is to make the farmer machin- 
ery-minded. They show how machinery 
makes the hard lot of the farmer sim- 
pler and easier. They show how it 
speeds up his work, relieving him of 
tedious labor and giving him free 
hours for other things. We use our 
pictures freely to help the retailers and 
their salesmen merchandise our prod- 
ucts in every village and hamlet in the 
country. 

“Pictures have played their part in 
putting farm tractors on rubber. About 
85% of all wheel tractors sold last 
year had rubber tires. Pictures and 
demonstrations did that job by show- 
ing that they maneuver better, operate 
faster and will work in some places 
impossible for the old types. Educa- 
tion is a big part of the sales job.” 
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Business-Consumer Relations 


The Federal Pattern for Consumer Protection Now 
Likely to Include a Department of the Consumer Which 
Will Coordinate Work of Existing Agencies 


T is no secret that some business 
men, and probably many of them, 
were looking forward to a change 
in the national administration 

that would either stop the consumer 
movement, or at least remove the em- 
phasis from certain aspects of it and 
re-direct that force into channels be- 
lieved less hostile to and critical of 
the business interests. While it might 
have been likely that some shifting of 
emphasis and re-direction would have 
followed a different turn in political 
events, all that is now beside the point. 
A change in the national administra- 
tion has not been effected, and the in- 
dication is that everything is going full 
speed ahead as before. 

Notice of this has been given in 
many direct and indirect ways. Gov- 
ernment spokesmen, apparently confi- 
dent of the future, have on numerous 
recent occasions let it be known that the 
pattern for consumer protection would 
not undergo revision. Consumer aid 
is part and parcel of the preparedness 
plans, and many things can be done in 
the name of national defense. Oppo- 
sition to those things can be called 
unpatriotic, and any effect of opposi- 
tion can be nullified on the basis of 
defense urgency. The road is clear for 
government accomplishments in the 
consumer field, and it would be well 
for all elements of business to recog- 
nize that fact. 


Government Policy 


The important position given con- 
sumer protection in the defense pro- 
gram has been stated a number of 
times by Miss Harriet Elliott, consumer 
adviser on the Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense. 
Further indication of the government 
consumer policy is shown in the study 
recently completed by Isador Lubin, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, and 
issued by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. In this study, Mr. 
Lubin said: ‘Development of ade- 
quate commodity standards and es- 
tablishment of regulations requiring 
informative labeling in accordance 
with such standards would go far 
toward fostering the undesirable and 
discouraging the desirable aspects of 
advertising and branding. The con- 
sumer should be in position to ap- 
praise the significance of advertising 
claims and brand names against a 
background of authentic product in- 
formation.” 
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Consumer vs. Common Interest 


In considering the government atti- 
tude on consumer protection, it is not 
that business wants to or will oppose 
sound moves in the consumer interest. 
It is for business to see to it that such 
moves as are made are actually in the 
consumer interest, in that they do not 
impose such a burden on the business 
interest that consumer welfare in the 
long run will suffer. The theoretical 
and the practical will have to be 
merged to bring a result that will aid 
the common good, and not special in- 
terests, because the special interests of 
consumers can be made just as selfish 
and oppressive as the special interests 
of business or industry. 


Fields of Business Activity 


Business cannot sit on the sidelines 
in a situation of this kind. It must 
be in the center of the activity. It 
must participate cooperatively, and 
there are two fields in which it must 
be concurrently vigorous: 


1. In the field of government con- 
sumer activity, working and ad- 
vising with government officials. 

2. In the field of consumer activity 
with a program of consumer 
education and information. 


To neglect either field would be 
against the business interest, in that 
both areas are of co-equal impor- 
tance and leaving either to government 
alone is fraught with danger. If there 
ever was a time when business leader- 
ship in the consumer movement was 
needed, it is now. 


Department of the Consumer 


It would not be surprising if a full- 
functioning Federal Department of the 
Consumer becomes a reality, and an 
early one, as the result of the rapidly 
shaping consumer division in the 
Council of National Defense. Dr. 
Kenneth Dameron, director, Commit- 
tee on Consumer Relations in Adver- 
tising, Inc., in referring to that division 
recently, said it was not clear whether 
the activities of the division were of 
a long-run nature or limited to the 
function of consumer protection dur- 
ing an emergency period. “If it is the 
forerunner of a Federal Department 
of the Consumer,” he said, “regard- 
less of the merits or demerits of such 
a department, such a vital objective 


should not be reached through the 
back door of an emergency device.” 
But back door or not, some kind of a 
consumer department in the govern- 
ment is expected to be a reasonably 
quick eventuality. 


Form of Organization 


In view of this, business men will 
find timely and worth while a review 
of a suggested plan for the establish- 
ment of a consumer service agency for 
adequate representation of consumers 
in the Federal government, presented 
some time ago by Dr. Caroline F. 
Ware, chairman, Committee on Social 
Studies, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Dr. Ware is now 
executive assistant to Miss Harriet 
Elliott, consumer adviser on the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Council of 
National Defense. Since Dr. Ware is 
close to the consumer powers in Wash- 
ington, it is reasonable to assume that 
her suggestions reflect the views of 
those powers. The plan calls for the 
coordination of work in the interests 
of the consumer now being carried on 
in the various parts of the Federal 
Government, including, that related to 
the development of standards for con- 
sumer goods, prices, trade practices, 
consumer incomes, expenditures and 


budgets. 


Would Be Supplementary 
Agency 


The plan specifically points out that 
it does not contemplate the removal 
of agencies now carrying on work of 
service to consumers from their pres- 
ent location, and concentration in a 
large consumer agency. Nor is there 
any thought of duplicating or sup- 
planting existing agencies. Rather, 
states the plan, the new organization 
would coordinate the work of such 
agencies, promote the extension of 
their work either within existing agen- 
cies, or, if more appropriate, in the 
new agency, and supplement the work 
of existing agencies with service 
activities for which there is no ade- 
quate provision elsewhere or which 
can be better carried out in the pro- 
posed agency. It should be borne in 
mind that the proposal, as here 
briefed, was made prior to the forma- 
tion of the consumer division in the 
defense program. 


Service to Consumers 


The new agency, as proposed, would 
extend informational and educational 
services to consumers with particular 
reference to standards, qualities, and 
use of consumer goods, prices and 
other subjects already referred to. It 
would carry on research along those 
lines, and would furnish trained pet- 
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sonnel from the staff of the agency, 
technicians outside the government, or 
the staffs of other government bureaus 
to act as technical advisers represent- 
ing the consumer interest on policy- 
forming and administrative bodies 
within the Federal government, and 
on agencies outside the Federal gov- 
ernment engaged in the development 
of standards for consumer goods or 
other activities affecting the interests 
of consumers. 


Proposed Agency Set-up 


The plan proposes that the agency 
should be set up under an interde- 
partmental committee, but if that 
would entail administrative difficulties, 
the plan suggests placing the agency 
within some one department, with an 
interdepartmental advisory committee. 
If the agency were set up within some 
department, it is pointed out that such 
location should be where the effective- 
ness of the planned consumer service 
bureau would not be limited. The 
plan suggests the Federal Security 
Agency, where such activities as edu- 
cation and health services are now 
located. 


Progress Already Made 


The suggestions of this plan already 
have been carried out to some extent 
by the shift to the Federal Security 
Agency of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, formerly in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The United 
States Public Health Service was put 
into the Federal Security Agency 
earlier, but the proposal to transfer the 
Consumers Counsel of the Bituminous 
Coal Commission in the Department 
of the Interior to the FSA was put 
aside last year. Since then that divi- 
sion has stepped up its activity. The 
establishment of a consumer division 
in the defense plan may mean that a 
Federal consumer agency will eventu- 
ally find itself an entity separate from 


any other department of the govern- 
ment. 


Agriculture Department 


Ruled Out 


The Federal consumer agency plan 
rules out either the Departments of 
Commerce or Agriculture as an appro- 
priate locus, because both are con- 
cerned with producer groups. The 
division of the Consumers Counsel in 
the Department of Agriculture has 
been the pivot of consumer activity, 
and it has been said that Donald E. 
Montgomery, the Consumers Counsel, 
has chafed at the limitations of his 
division. This is due to appropria- 
“on restrictions. At one time the gov- 
ernment magazine, Consumers’ Guide, 
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It certainly pays 


“Through the use of Air Travel 
Munsingwear sales executives add 
many effective selling days to each 
month. Territories all over the coun- 
try are covered quickly and com- 
fortably, and appointments made 
and kept which would not be pos- 
sible otherwise. 


“Our men find that they arrive at 
their destination refreshed, without 
the fatigue usually attending long 
trips, and all this without any in- 
crease over normal travel costs. For 
these same reasons I do most of my 
traveling by air. 


” 


“It certainly pays to fly! 


AIR TRAVEL IS NOT EXPENSIVE 


Many companies are saving thou- 
sands of dollars in salaries and ex- 
penses every year by flying their 
men. For flying saves hours, days, 
and even weeks of productive time, 
depending on the length of the trip. 


IT PAYS TO 


This endorsement given without compensation 


Men who fly cover their territories 
quickly and efficiently —with an ab- 
solute minimum of travel fatigue. 
And they spend less time away from 
the office which means less travel 
expense. 

Why not phone your local Airline 
office today and have a representa- 
tive call and explain how you, too, 
can save time and money by flying 
your men. 

You'll find Air Travel surprisingly 
inexpensive. 

AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by 
the 17 major Airlines of the United States and 


Canada, and Manufacturers and Suppliers to the 
Air Transport Industry 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT: Ic’s easyto buyanair ticket toany place in the United States 
or the world. Simply phone or call at any Travel Bureau, Hotel Transportation 
Desk, Telegraph office or local Airline office, for airline schedules and fares. 
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Does 


$25,000,000 


a Year 
Appeal To You....? 


Jacksonville, Florida, the Southeast’s 
busiest, most prosperous, most strategi- 
cally located port city, is leaping ahead 
under the impetus of two great per- 
manent national defense projects. 

A huge Naval Air Base, a vast military 
training encampment are bringing in- 
vestments of nearly $30,000,000. On 
completion these projects will add more 
than $25,000,000 a year to the income 
of this city and its trading territory. 

Jacksonville is a great distributing center 

.a beehive of branch plants and sales 
headquarters...center of a web of rail, 
water, air and highway transportation 
arteries...sales and distribution gate- 
way to the Southeast. 

Jacksonville‘s dominant position in rela- 
tion to the Southeastern markets now 
offers still richer opportunities to indus- 
tries planning to relocate or to establish 
branch plants in the South...to manu- 
facturers who have need for conveniently 
situated sales or distributive units. 


Investigate JACKSONVILLE’S advantages. On 
request we will send a free, individualized survey 
showing JACKSONVILLE’S suitability for your 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ods H INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
Rubbe VA n Chemica 5 —?_ ; Chosiee os 
pam’ ; Toba Processors igs so cra industrial brief on 
Food and : Products Jacksonville. I am especially interested in 
‘ n 


(Fill in type of industry 


Ja Fai er and NAME 
wil n a at wr . . 
96% A™ — Ample age nt and fivin€ 
4 es. a — 
—— anal year-round climé ADDRESS 
water- ae 
conditions- ee om - CITY STATE 


Florida 


went far afield in its consumer cover. 
age, but it was forced to withdraw 
into agriculture areas exclusively. 


Standards to the Fore 


The promotion and development of 
standards for consumer goods, includ. 
ing the right to promulgate voluntary 
legal standards, is one of the principal 
authorizations to be voted the Federal 
consumer agency, according to the 
plan. This would include the work 
of developing and adopting standards 
either through the American Standards 
Association or by other means; funds 
for the work of the American Stand- 
ards Association, and a satisfactory 
procedure within the Federal Govern- 
ment for supplementing the work of 
that Association. This would further 
include the organization of a consumer 
standards board to make recommenda- 
tions to the ASA, adopt as legal stand- 
ards such consumer standards as 
developed by the ASA or other stand- 
ardizing agency, or developing and 
promulgating standards itself. 


National Bureau Omitted 


This plan would omit the National 
Bureau of Standards which was the 
center of the storm raised last year 
during consideration of the Boren bill 
which would have created a consumer 
standards board and provided funds 
for the development of consumer 
standards by the National Bureau. 
Consumer and government representa- 
tives opposed the bill at public hear- 
ings on the general grounds that the 
Bureau was dedicated to the develop- 
ment of commercial standards, and 
that the bill did not provide for the 
making of consumer goods standards 
along “democratic” lines. The bill, as 
is known, died in committee. It has 
been strongly contended that the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards is the 
proper place for the development of 
consumer goods standards, since it has 
the experience and the facilities, and 
not some outside agency. 


Plan for Extended Services 


The plan also calls for authorization 
to the Consumer Service Agency to 
supply personnel, together with that 
supplied by other government agencies 
or outside consumer groups, to serve 
as consumer representatives on com- 
mittees developing standards for ulti- 
mate consumer goods. It would also 
allocate funds for research in connec- 
tion with the development of stand- 
ards to Federal, State or private 
laboratories, and funds for conducting 
conferences or hearings involved in 
the development and promulgation of 
standards. By “private laboratories 
it is assumed this would mean that 
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funds could be allocated to such or- 
anizations as Consumers Union of 
the United States, Inc. 


No Laboratory Research 


Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
the suggested plan for a Consumer 
Service Agency would not provide for 
laboratory research associated with the 
development of standards for con- 
sumer goods, and the agency would 
not police labeling or other measures 
designed for consumer protection. Re- 
sponsibility for prosecuting cases of 
mislabeling and other cases in interest 
of consumers should rest, the plan 
states, either with the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Department of Jus- 
tice, or in the case of any particular 
product for which special regulatory 
provision is made by law, with the 
agency entrusted with such regulation. 


Channels of Publicity 


In addition to authority for conduct- 
ing research into all matters of interest 
of consumers, the plan calls for statu- 
tory provision for putting out bulle- 
tins, periodicals, or other publications, 
conducting radio programs, and in- 
forming and educating consumers 
through other appropriate channels. In 
order to most effectively promote in- 
formation, education and research, the 
Consumer Service Agency should be 
authorized to cooperate with, and allo- 
cate funds to, agencies where such 
work is already being carried out, the 
plan says. This, it is also assumed, 
would mean agencies outside as well 
as inside the government. 

The plan for the consumer agency 
or department also calls for it acting 
in a general way, in advising any de- 
partment or agency with respect to 
problems affecting the consumer inter- 
est arising within that agency. The 
plan recommends that in order to fa- 
cilitate the use of advisers on consumer 
problems, all administrative and regu- 
latory agencies be authorized by the 
Congress to appoint an adviser or ad- 
visets On consumer problems to make 
recommendations on matters affecting 
the consumer interest arising within 
the department or agency. 

It must be remembered that the 
plan for a consumer agency in the gov- 
€rnment, as outlined by the American 
Association of University Women, was 
but a suggested draft. Since its pres- 
entation the situation has changed 
materially, and it may not be practical 
or feasible, in the minds of those be- 
hind it, to carry out the plan as it was 
made. However, it does provide an 
insight into what professional and 
government consumer leaders in Wash- 
ington have in their minds as the kind 
of Federal machinery which should be 
set up for consumer protection. 
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ANOTHER LANDSLIDE 
FOR DA-LITE SCREENS 


Sales Management’s Poll of Leading 


Sales Films Shows Overwhelming 
Preference for DA-LITE Features— 


Once again Da-Lite Screens lead the field in Sales Man- 
agement’s annual poll of the equipment used in showing 
the “‘leading sales films of 1939-40.” Of the 42 mentions 
of the make of screen used (as given in the October 10th 
issue) the name DA-LITE is listed 35 times. All of these 
companies listed only Da-Lite Screens. 


Brighter Pictures 


Da-Lite Screens are first choice of the 
foremost users, producers and distrib- 
utors of business films principally be- 
cause Da-Lite surfaces—White, Silver 
and Glass-Beaded—show pictures bet- 
ter. They bring out all of the details 
the camera has captured. By helping 
to assure perfect projection, they help 
to obtain the results the producer and 
sponsor are after. 


Users Like the Convenience 
of the Challenger 


Da-Lite Screens are made in many 
hanging models (spring oper- 
controlled) for 


styles 
ated or electrically 
classrooms and other permanent in- 
stallations, box-type table screens and 
Challenger 


portable service. The Challenger, be- 


the famous model for 


cause of its completeness, compact 
size, lightweight and convenience, is 
ideal for putting on “traveling shows” 
—presentations before jobbers and 
dealers or conventions of sales repre- 


sentatives. 


The Challenger consists of a Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded 


surface, spring-roller- 


mounted in a 


metal case to 


Soca which ‘a tripod is 
pivotally and 
permanently at- 
tached. It can be 
set up in 15 sec- 
onds, 
square tubing in 
the center rod of 
the tripod and the extension support 
keeps the case aligned. The Chal- 


io 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A name that has been 
famous for quality 
screens for 31 years. 


Exclusive 


Scene from “Hetpful Henry,” International Har- 

vester Company's new motion picture which is 

being shown on Da-Lite Challenger Screens. This 

film was produced by Dowling and Brownell, 
Hollywood, California 


lenger is the only screen that can be 
adjusted in height merely by releasing 
a spring latch and raising the ex- 
tension rod. 


Durably built, the Challenger can 
stand up longer under the hard usage 
which “traveling shows” make inevita- 
ble. The Da-Lite Beaded surface is 
also more durable. The beads are 
guaranteed not to shatter off. The 
fabric stays white and pliable longer 
than any other white surface. For 
complete details on the Challenger 
and other Da-Lite Screens consult 
your producer-dealer or write Da-Lite 
Screen Company, Inc., Dept. 11S, 
2723 No. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
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TABLE 1 
‘ T T 
SUMMARY OF POPULATION SHIFTS 1930 TO 1940 
(Analysis of Preliminary Census Figures) 
Per Cent In- 
Share of Share of Share of crease 1940 
Total U.S 1930 Total U.S. Increase Total U.S. vs. 1930 
Total U. S. Population .. .... 131,409,881* 100% 122,775,046 100% 8,634,835 100% 7.0 
94 Metropolitan Districts Total..... 62,658,314 47.7 58,301,515 47.5 4,356,799 50.5 73 
(Metropolitan Districts over 100,- 
000 population as established by 
U.S. Bureau of Census in 1930 and 
adjusted to nearest county line—in 
cludes 192 counties) 
Central Cities ceorese Seunamre 29.0 36,445,046 29.7 1,678,824 19.5 46 
Suburbs nik pied Scaa eck ae 24,534,444 18.7 21,856,469 17.8 2,677,975 31.0 12.3 
160 Counties with Center over 25,000 13,710,761 10.4 12,310,107 10.0 1,400,654 16.2 11.4 
Central Cities ; 7,174,661 5.4 6,537,468 5.3 637,193 7.4 9.7 
Remainder of County ; 6,536,100 5.0 5,772,639 4.7 763,461 8.8 13.2 
Total 254 Markets with center over 
25,000 (352 Counties) ....... . 76,369,075 58.1 70,611,622 aie 5,757,453 66.7 8.2 
Rest of U. S. (2,722 Rural and Small 
Town Counties ) - errs 55,040,806 41.9 52,163,424 42.5 2,877,382 ee ae » E> 
* Includes 125,000 allowance for supplementary returns not yet allocated by states. 


New Census Shows City Suburbs 
Are Fastest Growing Markets 


AN ANALYSIS OF 1940 POPULATION TRENDS * 


BY 


ARNO H. JOHNSON 


Director of Research, J. Walter Thompson Co., 


HE United States population 

increased 7.0% in 1940 over 

1930, adding 8,634,835 per- 

sons to bring the total to 
131,409,881. Two-thirds of this total 
increase in population was concen- 
trated in 352 counties which are essen- 
tially large city in character—either 
as a part of a metropolitan district 
over 100,000 population or as a county 
dominated by a city of 25,000 to 
100,000 population. The remaining 
2,722 counties which are essentially 
rural and small town in character ac- 
counted for only one-third of the 
population growth. 

These facts contradict the wide- 
spread impression that during the last 
ten years of depression the population 
has tended toward decentralization to 
rural and small town areas and that 
the large metropolitan areas have de- 
creased in relative importance as 
markets. Actually the rate of pop- 
ulation growth of the 94 largest 
markets—the metropolitan districts of 
over 100,000 population—has been 
greater than the U. S. average, and 
the trend has been toward counties 
already heavily urban in character. 


* See Editor's Note, page Tae 
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Vew York 


Suburban Population Growth Boosts 
City Market Total Trends Above U. S. Average 


Per Cent Increase in Population 1940 vs. 1930 By Types of Markets 
94 Metropolitan (7.5% INCREASE) 
Markets over 
100,000 Population 
(47.7@ of U. S. Total 
Population) 


160 Counties 
Dominated by a Center ——_— CENTRAL CITIES 
of 25,000 to 100,000 
(10.4% of U.S. Total 


(11.4% INCREASE) 


SUBURBS AND ADJACENT COUNTRY == 


Population) =? 


! 

2,722 Rural and Small YY ; 

Town Co s 
ee (5.5% INCREASE) 

(41.9% of US Total ~ 4 

Population) Yy 


Total United States (7.0% iNCREASE) 


Table 1, top of page, and table 2, top of page 68, summarize U. S. population 
trends. Chart 1, above, depicts growth of Suburban and Met. Markets; chart 2, 
page 70, shows increasing importance of Met. Markets. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Pere 


Put Yourself 
at Every 


Salesman’s 
Shoulder 


—with the Mimeograph duplicator 


You sometimes hear the Mimeograph duplicator 


called “‘the world’s greatest sales manager.” 


The reason is: it puts you at every salesman’s 
shoulder to direct his selling effort more effectively 
and more economically. 


With the Mimeograph duplicator as your first 
assistant, you can furnish your men with four 
things necessary for sales leadership in any field: 
information about your product, information about 
customers’ problems which your product can solve, 
selling inspiration, and the record forms and re- 
ports which make salesmen realize you know what’s 
going on in their territories. 


This great sales machine actually gives you 
greater freedom of expression 
selling ideas more effective. And whatever your 
message, the Mimeograph duplicator gives it 


makes your own 


greater importance, since important price changes, 
product announcements, and market information 
have been sent to the field in this way for many 
years. 


Find out what Mimeograph equipment can 
do to help make your important sales ideas register 
Telephone the Mimeograph dis- 
tributor in your city, or write A. B. Dick Company 
for complete details. 


FREE s New portfolio of sound, practical ideas for 


greater sales efficiency. Clip the coupon today for a free 


with your men. 


Copy of Manufacturing Profits. 


One of four new 
members of the 
complete, stream- 
lined family of 
Mimeogri iph du- 

plicators is the 
Model 92 shown here. Call i 
the Mimeograph distributor 
in your-city for an analysis of 
the work it can do to help you 
put your ideas across more 
effectively and economically. 


% 


MARK OF 
THE WU. § 


TRADE 
IN 


MIMEOGRAPH 


CHICAGO 


IS THE 
REGISTERED 


‘Mimeograph : 


B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. M. 1140 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me of Manufacturing 


a free copy 


Profits 


ame 


B. DICK COMPANY, 
OFFICE 


PATENT 


TABLE 2 


Trend in Large City Suburbs Compared with 


Total Metropolitan Markets Central Cities 


70 
1940 1930 Change 1940 1930 
7 “A” Markets (44 counties) 
over 2,000,000 .......... 29,686,685 27,923,012 6.3 17,436,526 16,700,862 
26 “B” Markets (61 coun- 
ties) with center over 


ORIOLES 7,828,754 16,367,803 8.9 12,211,972 11,651,283 
61 “C” Markets (87 Coun- 
ties) over 100,000 ...... 15,142,875 14,010,700 8.1 8,475,372 8,092,901 


Total 94 Metropolitan Mar- 
kets over 100,000 (192 


ee ae ae 62,658,314 58,301,515 7.5 38,123,870 36,445,046 
141 “D’ Counties with cen- 
ter over 25,000 im 1930.. 12,511,519 11,271,627 11.0 6,643,364 6,114,098 


19 additional ‘“D’’ Counties 
with center reaching over 
25,000 in 1940 ......... 1,199,242 


1,038,480 15.5 531,297 423,370 
Total 160 “D” Counties with 

center over 25,000 in 1940 13,710,761 12,310,107 11.4 7,174,661 6,537,468 
Total 254 Large City Markets 

(352 counties) with cen- 

OS GQUEE Zaee sc ccscace 76,369,075 70,611,622 8.2 45,298,531 42,982,514 


Central City Trends 


Suburbs 


(and remainder of county) 
% o 
Change 1940 1930 Change 


4.4 12,250,159 11,222,150 9.2 


4.8 5,616,782 4,716,520 19.1 
4.7 6,667,503 


3,917,799 12.7 


46 24,534,444 21,856,469 12.3 
8.7 5,868,155 5,157,529 13.8 
25.5 667,945 615,110 8.6 


9.7 6,536,100 5,772,639 13.2 


5.4 31,070,544 27,629,108 12.5 


%o omer er in same counties grew 13.2%. (See 

Population chart 1 and tables 1 

94 Metropolitan Markets over t 1 and tables 1 and 2.) 
100,000 Population (192 


OI a 7.5% 94 Metropolitan Markets Account 
160 Counties Dominated by for 60% to 75% of United 
Center of 25,000 to States Sales Potential 
ED, ein aee ck ewan 11.4 
Rest of U. S. (2,722 Rural and Further analysis shows that the 94 
Small Town Counties)... 5.5 Metropolitan Markets which in 1940 
Total United States.... 7.0% have 47.7% of the total U. S. popu- 
lation, and which accounted for half 
Suburbs Growing Faster Than of the total new population added 
Central Cities since 1930, represent from 60% to 


75% of the total U. S. market for 
most products sold at retail. An indi- 
cation of their importance from a 


One outstanding feature of sig- 
nificance, however, is developed by 
analysis of population shifts within marketing standpoint is shown below: 
large city markets. That is the more 
rapid growth of the suburbs in these ptt | rg 
Metropolitan Markets than the central Metropolitan Markets 
cities themselves. While the average Personal Income Tax Returns 75.6% 

h of the 94 | Met lit Department Store, Variety and 
growth o € arge Metropolitan General Merchandise Sales 72.2 
Markets was 7.5% this was made up 


Share of Total U. S. 
Represented by 94 
Metropolitan Markets 


Food Store Sales ......... 64.0% 
Effective Buying Income 

(SALES MANAGEMENT Fig- 

RE ea ad ad a cameelis 63.3 
ee ee See 62.0 


Largest Regional Gains in South 

and West—Trend in These Areas 

Also Toward the Larger Cities and 
Their Suburbs 


Regionally the population has 
grown fastest in the southern and 
western states. The states in the 
South Atlantic, East South Central, 
West South Central (except Oklahoma 
and Arkansas), Mountain (except 
Montana) and Pacific regions had in- 
creases equal or above the U. S. aver- 
age of 7.0%. Florida 27.9%, New 
Mexico 24.9% and California 21.1% 


of a growth of only 4.6% within the - 


corporate limits of the central cities 
along with a growth of 12.3% in the Fastest Growing Metropolitan Markets Over 100,000 
suburbs. The suburbs have grown Per Cent Increase 1940 vs. 1930 
21 2 times as fast as the central cities. Total Metropolitan Central State Average 
There has been decentralization, there- Markets City Suburbs (For Comparison) 
fore, not from the large cities to rural as = treet t eee e eens = 54% 1 28% 
or small town markets, but from th er ee lea ea alll ale 7 32 ay 10 
congested central parts of betsopoli- ee Baer thsrenieres - a = “ 
an Diego, Calif.............. 38 37 42 21 
tan Markets to the suburbs of these Jacksonville, Fla. ............ 35 35 40 28 
same markets. - ane past eewn ues a 21 30 21 
Likewise in the intermediate cit weomeeg gy, hell neo thaal te 11 32 %0 
markets the growth in the suburbs ne | ogg enna sstanas = = .- 
immediately surrounding countryside I TE oka dk vnnwacnncs 22 13 61 10 
(the remainder of the county) has San Jose, Calif.. ine ieee eight e 20 18 21 21 
been faster than in the corporate city. ame eg aoa Leena ees 19 13 33 at 
The average growth of 160 counties Nashville Tenn arian ie ie 4 7 = re 
dominated by a city of 25,000 to 100,- Denver, Colo. ................ 15 11 41 8 
000 was 11.4%. Here the central See 15 9 78 6 
cities grew 9.7% while the suburbs San Antonio, es 15 9 38 10 
and adjacent countryside within the MOONE, SOMR. ....--...00. . ” - 
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ITHIN the pattern formed by the double-barreled 
circulation of the Providence Journal-Bulletin, ad- 
vertisers reach the families who spend 4 out of every 5 of the 266 
million dollars annually spent at retail in ALL Rhode Island. 
But currently, U. S. defense essentials ordered from this industrial- 
3 ized market's highly diversified industries have insured the best 


hunting — and the fattest game — in eleven years. 


: Ecrybedy rad, He PRIVIDENCE OURNAL-BULLETTK 
Gu New Exgland: Sccond Largest Market! 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc. e New York « Chicago « Boston e Atlanta « R. J. Bidwell Co. « San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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Population Trends in Metropolitan Markets 
over 100,000 Population 


Total Metropolitan Market 


"A" Markets—Over 2,000,000 1940 


1930 


New York-North. New Jersey. 11,536,397 10,845,597 


CN ccivtinsween ees 4,565,121 
Philadel phia-Camden . 3,201,886 
a cir wim wro'w i Oa ere 2,908,014 
Boston-Lowell-Lawrence 2,823,264 
REED Soc cebeuse soup aces 2,373,188 
DE -ccbracscerieewesed 2,278,815 
“B” Markets—Center 

over 250,000 
San Francisco-Oakland ....... 1,444,146 
PP wcuss es eaead tes a8 1,426,908 
eS ee rr 1,265,017 
I a oe aad 1,077,946 
Providence-Fall River-New 

oS rt antag gwen ke 1,044,425 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ........ 965,243 
i”, Eee 962,742 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls ........ 955,919 
DE oon a ctenactudocs 828,068 
ES EE ey eer 784,043 
Ramens Cay .ccccccccccceces 651,528 
St SE och beuneeeceneas 549,949 
ee oa ae a ale area ees 529,479 
ae ease din eee a eae 503,294 
CT ER er re ree 478,319 
a PT ee 458,956 
ED inicanwakawenn 4 456,669 
SOE: cv aneedeceaneeess 451,324 
OS EEC CECE 437,027 
Ene Ti eee 398,049 
Comes TOO ccs cecuwewss 387,397 
ES SLES ere 381,088 
MEE: cctdsacevavastnuns 357,620 
Ee ok. cece acusera 355,436 
MED Scebace cs dove nanwons 342,184 
ee ee. ove ce mineusees 337,557 
“C” Markets—Over 100,000, 

(with no center as large as 

250,000) 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre ....... 741,329 
New Haven-Waterbury ...... 570,039 
I a i ir 537,054 
NE a a ceed eteteld 502,856 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy ..... 463,452 
NS dist ude o'ene wetes 422,003 
Springfield-Holyoke ......... 404,032 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 396,521 
DEE. “acs cvrewrsnnses 371,318 
PSE ey Renn eee 335,978 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport 

ie a eer eer ee 318,739 
Omaha-Council Bluffs ....... 313,678 
0 REE Oe ee 304,902 
I oer cia boate ach plaice ain 294,701 
RR ed ean 289,473 
Tampa-St. Petersburg ........ 267,417 
NE ge oa 266,164 
PR ee 263,382 
SN a aac irath race Sib de ace be 263,178 
POND asic ends tne kaa sane 257,411 
OS Serr ee 253,212 
a errr ree 245,914 
Cilahomns Cite . ww cicccccces 244,190 
SNE «sc Gracin adie otk oalaonate 241,860 
PEE ic dweudenwaswecus 234,345 
RE 3s oo auth ania be eee be 234.002 
BUS Siac bcs Side Kea oen 227,445 
WO WOOO: ccoraanvevecasces .aaguee 
ed 219,627 
Johnstown 214,290 
Lancaster 212,387 
Peoria 210,987 


4,439,818 
3,137,040 
2,327,166 
2,774,237 
2,177,343 
2,221,811 


1,347,772 
1,359,512 
1,243,129 

984,606 


1,022,753 
882,266 
672,198 
911,737 
777,621 
756,281 
638,476 
505,306 
359,328 
463,517 
388,865 
431,493 
422,666 
420,769 
423,881 
325,691 
361,055 
332,318 
306,482 
338,241 
347,709 
292,533 


755,506 
546,005 
501,144 
491,242 
456,755 
386,702 
408,297 
391,516 
359,205 
344,131 


282,816 
302,870 
282,816 
291,606 
209,659 
215,668 


203,146 
196,882 
187,426 


(Continued on page 72) 


Population Lg in Cen- 


tral Cy vs. Suburbs 
% T540.r3 1930 
Change Centr City Suburbs 
6% 6% 6% 
3 ~e 11 
2 —l 7 
25 21 30 
2 —1 3 
9 3 24 
3 —-1 4 
7 —l 14 
5 —l 14 
2 —2 13 
9 6 25 
2 — 4 
9 6 28 
43 36 62 
5 1 15 
7 2 20 
4 9 
2 = 11 
9 7 24 
47 32 114 
9 " 39 
23 19 33 
6 2 13 
8 6 21 
7 4 17 
3 —-] 17 
22 13 61 
7 5 17 
15 11 41 
17 15 24 
5 2 31 
—-2 —3 7 
15 9 38 
—2 —-2 —2 
4 —1 10 
7 1 10 
2 —!) 5 
1 —3 10 
9 —1 15 
=] —2 a 
1 2 1 
3 2 8 
2 —5 4 
13 10 20 
4 3 5 
8 10 1 
1 —2 8 
38 37 42 
24 18 36 
86 54 142 
10 4 30 
rae -~] 1 
16 9 30 
1 --1 2 
2 —3 14 
10 10 9 
4 F 9 
1 -1 2 
6 3 8 
ks 3 38 
14 9 40 
11 5 19 
5 —!1 8 
8 2 10 
13 29 
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topped the list of state increases. 

In these regions of above average 
growth the same general U. S. trend 
of population toward the large Met. 
ropolitan Markets was apparent as was 
also the even greater growth of the 
suburbs of these Metropolitan Mar. 
kets. This is illustrated by the trends 
in some of the fast growing southern 
and western markets. 

An examination of the accompany. 
ing list of the 94 largest markets and 
their population trends shows that al- 
most invariably the suburbs have 
grown more rapidly than the central 
city, and that in case after case this 
suburban expansion has been sufficient 
to bring the growth of the whole met- 
ropolitan market to a point above the 
U. S. average trend. It obviously is 
quite misleading to look only at the 
population within the corporate limits 
of the central city. The true picture 
from a practical marketing standpoint 
is obtained only by considering each 
metropolitan market as a whole, in- 
cluding the city itself and its suburbs. 


Metropolitan Markets More Im. 
portant in 1940 Than in 1930 


As a result of this greater rate of 
growth, the large metropolitan markets 
over 100,000 and the intermediate city 
markets of 25,000 to 100,000 are to 
be considered of even greater relative 


° 
Share of U. S. Population 
° 
And Population Growth 
By Types of Markets 
Total US. Pop. Increase 
Population 740 over 1930 
[ me 
94 Metropolitan 
Districts over 
100,000 477% aa (738 
Population ae 4.356.799 INCREASE) 
(192 Counties) 
160 Counties a a 
With Center over | 7 104882 
25,000 13.710.761; 
2,722 Rural and 
Small Town Gast 
Counties Ly 
Total U.S 
(3,074 Counties) 131409881 100% 8634835 100% INCREASE) 


Chart 2 


importance in marketing plans in 1940 
than in 1930. The current swing to 
rearmament activity in industrial areas 
should intensify still further this con- 
centration of population and buying 
power during the immediate future. 
In making this analysis the 3,074 
counties of the United States have 
been studied in detail and classified 
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into the following groups according to 
their urban or rural characteristics: 


7 “A'Markets (44 Counties)—Metro- 
politan Districts with over 2,000,000 
population. 

26 “B” Markets (61 Counties)—Metro- 
politan Districts with a central city 
over 250,000 population but with a 
total population under 2,000,000. 

61 “C” Markets (87 Counties)—Metro- 
politan Districts with center under 
250,000 but a total population over 


100,000. 
Total—94 Metropolitan Markets (192 
Counties) Districts over 100,000 


population based on original defini- 
tion of Metropolitan Districts by the 
Bureau of Census in 1930 but ad- 
justed to nearest county lines. 

“D” Markets-Counties dominated by 
a center of 25,000 to 100,000 in 
1940 but not included in the 94 
large city Metropolitan Markets. 
Rural and small town counties with 
no city as large as 25,000. 


160 


Two-thirds of the Added Popula- 
tion Is Concentrated in 11% 
of the Counties 


When the total 1940 population of 
131,409,881 and the population gain 
of 8,634,835 are divided into this 
classification of counties it becomes 
evident that 50.5% of the new popula- 
tion is concentrated in 94 metropolitan 
markets with an additional 16.2% in 
160 intermediate city markets. This 
means that a total of 66.7% or ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the increased 
population is located in 352 counties 
dominated by large cities—only 11% 
of the total counties. (See chart 2.) 

In 1940 the United States popula- 
tion and gains in population divide 
between these groups of counties as 
shown in the table at the right. 


(The J. Walter Thompson Company 
study of population trends was devel- 
oped to show the importance of our 
urban population in its true perspective 
as a concentration of people in “greater” 
cities, irrespective of the corporate limits 
and political boundaries of minor civil 
definitions. This metropolitan “greater” 
city is not to be confused with trading 
areas, which, of course, cover a much 
broader territory, one beyond the true 
metropolitan population. As a_ starting 
point the J. Walter Thompson Company 
used the metropolitan districts estab- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census in 
1930 but for convenience in studying 
other market factors which are not avail- 
able by minor civil definitions, the 
agency has adjusted each of the metro- 
politan districts to the nearest county 
lines.—The Eprrors.) 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Price Cat- 
ilog, and brochure. “Information on Sales 
Contest Operation,” furnished to sales and 
advertising executives without charge. 
SALES CONTESTS, INO. 


Talbot Realty Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 
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Population Trends in Metropolitan Markets 

+. 
over 100,000 Population 
(Continued from page 70) 

“C” Markets—Over 100,000 Population Trend in Cen- 
(with no center as large as Total Metropolitan a. thos po ng 
250,000) 1940 1930 Change Central City Suburbs 

3” 3 eee 210,707 194,102 9% 7% 13% 

DEE. gueivescacbaces 210,680 155,503 35 35 40 

FR 197,830 175,523 13 9 15 

Trenton ...... ayer oe re Bea 197,124 187,143 5 1 14 

Charleston, W. Va........... 195,404 157,667 24 11 32 

Des Moines ........ 195,389 172,837 13 12 20 

_ RRR ere 192,930 187,574 3 . 11 

Huntington-Ashland ......... 190,008 179,176 6 3 10 

SY oiceeecbnccedeen 180,439 159,497 13 7 32 

I, onic iG ccdccouneeens 178,929 155,902 15 6 33 

NN ys arin Wi as ap Re ee 177,511 165,231 7 4 10 

ee ee es 177,415 175,277 1 .- 3 

(eee sae 175,651 163,842 7 1 19 

TS ass uate ee hehe 174,367 145,118 20 18 21 

SacramentO ........ccccccce 169,593 141,999 19 13 33 

RD oo vos cccuwes aeons 165,223 147,022 12 2 24 

DE. éicsvieseonevesaneu 164,230 150,477 9 6 19 

SO Ree 161,967 160,033 1 mel 8 

Racine-Kenosha ..........+. 157,322 153,494 3 —2 17 

CS) ee 156,153 137,727 13 8 21 

ES. cc awiendaswwimes 154,833 146,743 6 3 15 

DE .cucce¢eshedenuneah 143,170 136,330 5 2 17 

SE Nia assy, atc ie srarrgraeein 140,152 139,840 oe —2 4 

El Paso 130,895 131,597 —1 —6 17 

I, ik cree eae 130,709 113,320 15 9 7 

OS Se 124,079 124,823 —1 —4 3 

ES eee eae 121,000 117,373 3 —z2 16 

Se es 116,803 105,431 11 12 6 

OS ee eee ee 112,057 104,495 7 22 

66.7% of Nation’s Increase in 11% of Counties 
Share of 
Total U. S. Share of Per Cent 
Population Increase in Increase 
1940 Population 1940 vs. 1930 
7 “A” Markets over 2,000,000....... 22.6% 20.5% 6.3% 
26 ““B’” Markets with center over 
DE (aiad Ganganamammueanh keen 13.6 16.9 8.9 
61 “C” Markets over 100,000........ 11.5 13.1 8.1 
Total 94 Metropolitan Markets 
CON CED ki eikiscenesacans 47.7 50.5 poe 
160 “D” or intermediate markets (Coun- 
ties with center 25,000 to 100,000) 10.4 16.2 11.4 
Rural and small town counties (2,722 
CUED Wiwbecdcoddaccncoune es 41.9 33.3 35 
Total United States............... 100.0% 100.0% 7.0% 
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Dairymen Organize to Boost 
Cheese Consumption 


With the Wisconsin Dairy Indus- 
tries Association in the van, dairy 
farmers of the nation are joining to 
raise an annual cheese promotion fund 


| of nearly $1,000,000. American Dairy 


Industries Association has already re- 
ceived $60,000 as the contribution of 
over 100,000 Wisconsin dairymen. 
The sum represents a voluntary 
check-off of a half cent per pound of 
butter fat produced during August by 
Wisconsin farmers who are delivering 
to dairy plants that are members of the 


state association. Wisconsin’s share of 
the fund, it is estimated, will probably 
exceed $100,000. 

Eighteen states have either organized 
or taken definite steps to raise their 
part of the national fund. The cam- 
paign to be undertaken will be con- 
tinuous in 12 key markets, where mert- 
chandising organizations are now being 
set up. Radio, newspapers and _point- 
of-sale advertising will be used. 

In Wisconsin, too, Junior Chambers 
of Commerce are competing in a con- 
test for the best publicity campaign 
and the largest per capita sales of 
“cheese for Christmas gifts.” 
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Salesmen Write Own Promotion 


Bulletins in Bostiteh Contests 


Field men contribute papers on common salesmanship problems 


in competition based on “We, the People” radio program idea. 


BY 


SHERMAN L. 


SMITH 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Bostitch, Inc. 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


SALES contest operating 

among a small number of 

salesmen, working out of a 

single office, and selling a 
single line of merchandise is relatively 
simple. When some 300 salesmen are 
involved, operating out of 81 different 
cities and under the control of 15 or 
20 different distributors, the problem 
becomes more complicated. Add to 
this the fact that these salesmen have 
782 different types of products to sell, 
ranging in p geo from $1.50 to 
$1,975.00 and complications increase 
still further. 

One of the major problems of man- 
aging such a sales force efficiently is 
that of keeping the salesmen thor- 
oughly informed about the potential 
markets for their products and inspir- 
ing them to put forth their best efforts 
in selling. While it is impossible to 
compute what proportion of the sales 
increase during the contest period is a 
natural increase, or is volume that 
would otherwise have been obtained 
during the out-of-contest period, there 
is a definite sales increase which justi- 
fies the effort and expense involved. 


Adapt Radio Idea 


Bostitch recently adapted the popu- 
lar radio program, “We, the People” 
to a contest in which most of the bul- 
letins were prepared by the salesmen 
themselves. In this case we broke 
ground for the event by offering prizes 
during the preceding contest for the 
best articles on certain salesmanship 
problems. From the large number of 
contributions submitted, 52 were se- 
lected which were sufficiently interest- 
ing and significant to form the basis 
of the contest bulletins. Naturally 
these bulletins had to be edited care- 
fully, but each was published under 
the name of its author, and many of 
them were illustrated by cartoons 
drawn to demonstrate significant or 
amusing points, 

_ The chief value of these bulletins 
lies in the fact that many relate actual 
selling experiences and are expressed 
In idiomatic sales language. A par- 
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ticularly good contribution was a letter 
written by a salesman’s wife in which 
she expressed her appreciation of these 
contests and her thoughts on what a 
wife’s attitude toward her husband's 
sales work ought to be. 

In a sales organization as complex 
as this, it would be impossible to con- 
duct a contest in which the men com- 
pete with one another on the basis of 
sales volume alone. Experience, sales 
ability, length of time with the com- 
pany, and the territory worked would 
give some men certain advantages 
which would kill the others’ interest. 
Consequently, Bostitch has worked out 
a quota basis for each man, and the 
score of each contestant is figured on 
the basis of the percentage of quota 
which he makes, By careful checking, 
this quota becomes more and more 
fairly established as time goes on. 


Scored on Point System 


In a further attempt to remove in- 
equalities from the competition, Bos- 
titch has divided the contestants into 
two divisions. Those having the 
higher quotas are called Quota-Mas- 
ters; those with lower quotas, Quota- 
Builders, Awards are offered to each 
salesman on the percentage of quota 
made. Additional leadership prizes 
are given to the highest eight men in 
each division. A new salesman, who 
has not been with the company 
through one contest period, is not 
eligible for the leadership awards, be- 
cause of the impossibility of establish- 
ing his quota fairly in a shorter period 
of time. He can, however, win his 
quota-plus awards the same as the 
other men. 

The scoring is done on a point sys- 
tem. Each dollar of sales earns two 
points of credit and various types of 
machines carry point values ranging 
from two to 30. To avoid the in- 
equality which might result from a 
salesman getting a “windfall” sale of 
large proportions, no single sale is 
allowed to count for more than 3,000 
points. Awards are given for each 
week in which a man makes his quota, 


another award for making his quota 
for the entire contest period, an addi- 
tional award for the percentage by 
which he exceeds his quota for the 
entire period, and a special prize if 
he happens to be among the eight 
leaders in his division. 

Bostitch, aware that most organiza- 
tions conducting national sales con- 
tests seem to find the merchandise 

rize idea most acceptable, has tried 

th merchandise ar cash prizes and 
finds advantages in each. In the “We, 
the People” contest, merchandise 
prizes were stressed, although cash was 
available for those contestants who 
preferred it. About half of the con- 
testants choose the cash. 

The contest was announced to each 
man by a telegram from the home 
office: ‘‘Maybe this has been done be- 
fore, but we have never heard of it—a 
sales contest with bulletins written by 
the men in the field .. . stories from 
Boston to Fresno, from Winnipeg to 
New Orleans hard-hitting, 
straight-to-the-point, actual experience 
stories by Bostitch men themselves 

. . to help you win splendid Christ- 
mas presents for yourself, your family, 
your friends when, We, the 
People of Bostitch—Speak!” 


Contest Control Procedure 


This was followed by numerous bul- 
letins, mailed from the home office on 
a staggered schedule so as to reach all 
men at approximately the same time. 
Then followed the bulletin giving the 
rules and the salesmen’s quotas. 

The contest can be conducted on an 
up-to-the-minute schedule if it has the 
proper control. The Bostitch pro- 
cedure is first to prepare a control con- 
sisting of a schedule book and a file 
with a folder for each week. 

The schedule book lists all the ma- 
terial to be used in the contest, to- 
gether with the dates on which each 
piece is due to arrive in the salesman’s 
hands. This record also shows when 
the material is finally prepared for 
printing or mimeographing, when it is 
ready for mailing, and when the mail- 
ing starts. 

The file folder contains the copy for 
bulletins and other mailings for each 
week. By planning and working far 
enough in advance, it is possible to 
have most of the creative work done 
before the contest starts. From then 
on it is the task of the assistant in 
charge of the contest to see that the 
schedule is maintained. Responsibility 
of the contest director from this point 
is to check the progress of the contest 
constantly and look for opportunities 
when timely messages can be sent out, 
check the scores and make rulings on 
questionable points if any arise. 
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Marketing Flashes 


Two Chambers of Commerce Serve Salesmanship 
in Divers Ways—Every Frigidaire Man a Cook 


Dealer Meetings 

National Carbon Co., Inc., N. Y., 
has just completed for ‘Prestone’’ 
anti-freeze the largest co-op sales meet- 
ing campaign that any anti-freeze 
manufacturer has ever conducted with 
its dealers and service men. 

From July until November 927 
meetings were held attended by 245,- 
000 dealers in every state. They were 
conducted by 28 crews of two to 12 
men equipped with movie projectors 
and a miniature cooling system for an 
anti-freeze demonstration. Each crew 
had one or more dealer salesmen at- 
tached to it, and 26 also had one or 
more cooling system experts. 

All the meetings followed the same 
pattern. After introductory remarks by 
the assigned salesmen, five short 
movies were shown, two of which 
were purely entertainment. The three 
others dealt with “Trek,” a new anti- 
freeze, and Prestone, and_ stressed 
dealer helps. 

Afterward the salesman explained 
the work of the Prestone service staff, 
which is on call to help dealers with 
special anti-freeze problems. He then 
introduced the cooling system expert, 
who filled-in the technical story of the 
product that had just been given in 
the films. A feature picture, refresh- 
ments, and entertainment by a profes 
sional performer rounded out the eve- 
ning. 

Combining amusement with sales 
information seems to be increasingly 
successful for the company, for attend- 
ance has jumped every year since the 
first, when 64,000 dealers were on 
hand. 


Cap and Skillet 

From top to bottom, every man in 
the Frigidaire division of General 
Motors Sales Corp., Dayton, is being 
inducted into a new “Order of Cap 
and Skillet.” Admission requirements 
are that he must cook a variety of 
foods on a Frigidaire electric range 
and pass a two and a half hour test 
on operating it. . 

Purpose of the Order is not to turn 
salesmen into chefs, but to demon- 
strate how good results may be ob- 
tained with an efficient electric range 
even though the user may not be a 
master cook. While each induction ses- 
sion is spiced with fun, the underlying 
importance, for effective selling, of 
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thorough knowledge of actual electric 
cooking has been fully appreciated. 
After a man passes his examination he 
is given a copy of the test instruction 
book and a gold lapel emblem resem- 
bling a tiny skillet. 


Need a Sales Rep.? 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Com 
merce is advising manufacturers and 
distributors in its home county: 

“If you want to locate a sales rep 
resentative or an agency in any part ot 
the U. S., we can help you. 

“Every year about this time we be- 
gin to receive letters and personal calls 
from people who want to be sales rep- 
resentatives for L. A. manufacturers. 
They come from many cities. 

“Many of these inquiries are from 
brokers, manufacturers’ agents, dis- 
tributors, and salesmen. They range 
from individuals working out of their 
homes to well-established concerns with 
display rooms and sales organizations 

Fill in the enclosed question- 
naire and return it; we will hand-pick 
the names of people who can best 
serve you and give you a list of names 
to follow up.” 

This service should be of great value 
to companies throughout the country. 
If you want to take on a line from a 
L. A. firm why not get in touch with 


that city’s C. of C.? 


Airline News 


For years airlines operators have 
been noted for the thought they have 
given not only to the comfort and con- 
venience of their passengers but to 
puffing up the latter's ego and catering 
to their vanity. Chicago and Southern 
Airline has worked out a new nifty in 
the form of a personalized newspaper 
which is handed to every passenger as 
he embarks on one of their planes. 

It contains interesting but canned 
editorial material about air transporta- 
tion, Dixie personalities, and resort 
spots—and the traveler is flattered be- 
cause his name is in the headline. 
Chicago and Southern supplies the 
Charles Dan Publishing Co., of Mem- 
phis, with the editorial material and 
the Dan organization sets it up and 
sells considerable advertising space in 
the 12-page tabloid newspaper. 

Copies are sent to the many ticket 
offices of Chicago and Southern and 


when the traveler buys a ticket the 
clerk gets his name, his company con- 
nection, and his destination. Then on 
special typewriters, with jumbo type, 
the clerk types a streamer headline, 
such as “John Q. Citizen Goes to 
N. O. for the Mardi Gras.” Mr. Citj- 
zen likes it and boastfully shows it to 
a dozen of his friends. That makes 
priceless word-of-mouth publicity. 


Presto! It’s lit for you. 


Cigaret-i-quette 


“America’s newest smoking courtesy 
—luxury’s latest contribution to 
thoughtful entertaining.” Thus Mas- 
terbilt Products Corp., N. Y., hails, in 
the December issue of Esquire, its 
Cigarette Valet, a cigarette box which, 
when opened, hands the smoker a 
lighted cigarette. ‘Until today you 
offered a lighted cigarette to intimates 
only. But now, Cigarette Valet en- 
ables you to extend this flattering cour- 
tesy to every guest in your home, every 
caller in your office. That's Cigaret-t- 
quette,"” copy continues, pointing out 
that the box holds 23 cigarettes, 
either king size or regular length, and 
that it is “unobtrusively” connected to 
an electric outlet and thus needs no 
fluid, flint or batteries. 

The Cigarette Valet is a dressed-up- 
for-home-and-office-use version of 
Masterbilt’s Pres-a-lite cigarette box 
for automobiles introduced last year. 
Distribution of the new product will 
be through department and gift stores; 
price range, $9.95 to $19.95 with 
“limited edition” models at $110 and 
$150. National advertising for the 
time being is appearing only in 
Esquire, but newspaper mats, counter 
displays and four-color letterpress 
folders are being furnished to retailers 
by the manufacturer. Ray-Hirsch 1s 
the N. Y. agency in charge. 


Salesmen’s D.S.O. 


Fifty-one business organizations in 
St. Louis have entered 765 salesmen 
e ° ) 
in a sales contest now being promoted 
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by the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. The 
contest started September 1. It closes 
November 30, and the awards will be 
given to the winners at a banquet to 
be held at the Coronado Hotel, St. 
Louis, December 20. The idea is not 
a new one as similar contests have 
been held in Fort Worth, Tex., and 
Memphis, Tenn. They have been 
highly successful in each city. 

In this type of competition each 
house holds its own contest and the 
winner, or high man in sales, is pub- 
licly feted and honored at the dinner. 
This means that in the current contest 
51 salesmen in St. Louis will each be 
given a “Distinguished Salesman” 
award. 

The award has a three-fold purpose: 
To spotlight the work of salesmen; 
to accord them recognition commen- 
surate with the important role they 
play in the life of business; and to 
stimulate and encourage them to 
greater effort. Salesmen representing 
St. Louis houses entered in the com- 
petition make their headquarters in 
cities as far distant as Boston and 
Wenatchee, Wash. One house en- 
tered 69 men; the smallest group 
from any one company was four. 

The theory back of it is that if the 
salesmen can be steamed up to extra 
endeavor, and so sell more goods out 
of St. Louis, the city will gain in pro- 
portion. It is pointed out that the 
competition is not between companies 
but between the salesmen of each in- 
dividual company. Each company en- 
tering men in the contest must be a 
member of the St. Louis C. of C. 

Already some unexpected things 
have happened. An example is the 
case of a service man who had never 
realized that he could sell. His name 
was tossed into the pot with other 
salesmen and he decided to make a try 
for the award. He has been so suc- 
cessful that in mid-October he stood 
No. 1 man in his company group. 

Among spurs for the men is a series 
of letters which go to all contestants. 
Every few days a letter goes out signed 
by the president, sales manager or 
some other executive of some com- 
pany whose men are in the competi- 
tion. These letters, urging enthusiasm 
and work, go individually to each of 
the 765 men. Thus the executives of 
the various companies write to the 
salesmen of other companies, as well 
as to their own salesmen, urging them 
to make the battle hotter. 

Probably all of the companies co- 
Operating in the awards will give their 
winning salesman some _ substantial 
prize. On top of this each of the 51 
winners will receive a diamond- 
studded gold lapel pin from the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
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The miles between major markets of the 
rich Southwest are but minutes when 
spent in the luxury cabins of Braniff’s 21- 
passenger DC-3 Super-B-Liners. Thirty- 
eight Braniff flights daily save hours, even 
days, to, through and from the Southwest, 
for men to whom time is money. 
What’s more, haste is made leisurely. You 
relax in club-like comfort...enjoy delicious 
meals aloft...no charge, of course. 
It’s 5 to 1 that any airline serving your city 
connects directly with Braniff. Call your fa- 
vorite travel agent for Braniff reservations. 


Now, Oklahoma City—Amarillo Cut-Off 
To and from the West Coast, Braniff’s 


new route saves hundreds of miles, hours 
of time and many dollars of fare between 
Oklahoma City and the West Coast. 
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Ewing Galloway 


As happy as two kittens in a basket—so much so that one tiny frown 
from the girl friend is enough to discourage his suggestion that he 
ought to work a couple of extra hours tomorrow evening. 


BY 
RAY J. COMYNS 


Executive Sales Director 


Pal Blade Co. 


* 


The author for many years was in 
charge of sales of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute; for ten years he was a 
member of the faculty of New York 
University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance, giving courses in 
salesmanship and sales management 
there. More recently he was manager of 
the chain store division of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons. About a month ago he joined Pal 
Blade Co., the second largest maker of 
double-edged blades in the U. S., with 
plants at Plattsburg, N. Y., Montreal. 
Canada, and Buenos Aires, Brazil. 


* 


HIS job of being a sales man- 

ager is many-faceted. He must 

be a good organizer, both of 

clerical and statistical work in 
the office and of a far-flung organiza- 
tion in the field; not necessarily the 
best salesman on the staff, but a 
mighty good salesman; something of 
a writer; a good analyst able to take 
his salesmen’s methods apart, see what 
makes them click and pass the “‘click’”’ 
on to others; an inspiring leader; an 
effective disciplinarian; and a perfect 
fount of the milk of human kindness 
all in one. 

And, if he is not to lose good men, 
who, having become consistent pro- 
ducers, for some mysterious reason, or 
rather for a variety of mysterious rea- 
sons, lose their punch and go into 
slumps from which they sometimes 
don’t emerge unless pulled out by 
some outside force, he has to become 
a salvager of selling ability in which 
his house has a lot of money invested; 
money which must be spent again with 
all the gamble that entails, if the man 
is eventually lost to the house. He 
has to learn how to do this and like 


The 


Salesman 
Who Has 


“Woman 


Trouble” 


Sometimes the salesman who is too happily 
married is just as much a problem-child 
to the sales manager as the one who has at 
least one fight with his wife every morning 


before breakfast. 


it. Most of all, he has to like it; 
otherwise he won't be able to do 
good job. 

On the surface, the reasons for the 
slump seem obvious. Frequently, when 
we dig below the surface and get at 
the real cause, it is something quite 
different—and not nearly so apparent. 

My mind goes back to a brilliant 
salesman occupying an important terfi- 
tory for one of the leaders in its line. 
He had been with the firm for a num- 
ber of years. He was a good merchan- 
diser, who put a large and increasing 
volume into the stores of his dealers 
because he was always an important 
factor in moving volume out of them. 
An indefatigable worker as a man who 
gives his dealers this intensive met- 
chandising attention must be. A man 
who gave his sales manager little to 
worry about. 

When one of the concern’s oldest 
and ablest salesmen died and left 
vacant one of the biggest volume tert!- 
tories with a couple of $100,000 4 
year accounts requiring a man of real 
calibre to handle them, there was no 
hesitation in transferring Salesman 
Brown to the more important place. 

Through most of the period when 
he was making his enviable record 
with the company Brown was leading 
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Jue rubber industry is one of the most stable in the United 


States—and constantly expanding. 


Over ONE BILLION 300 MILLION pounds (592,000 long tons) 
of crude rubber and nearly 375 MILLION pounds (170,000 
long tons) of reclaimed rubber were consumed in this country 
in 1939, while figures for the first seven months of 1940 indi- 
cate a total consumption this year of over 600,000 long tons 


of crude and 210,000 tons of reclaim. 


This means the use of nearly 800 MILLION pounds of COM- 
POUNDING INGREDIENTS—carbon black, accelerators, anti- 
k oxidants, retarders, pigments, etc., plus a tremendous amount of 
PROCESSING MACHINERY, and the rubber trade is BUYING 


at the fastest rate in over a decade. 


IT’S A MARKET MADE TO ORDER FOR TODAY’S SELLING 
of chemicals and machinery—=mills, calenders, hydraulic presses, 
driers, materials handling equipment, etc., ete. 


The logical medium with which to reach this market is 
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a dog's life at home because of in- 
curable incompatibility between him- 
self and his wife. Finally they were di- 
vorced ; and he pursued the even—and 
high-powered—tenor of his way. Just 
about the time he transferred to the 
new territory he married again. 
Almost immediately upon entering 
the new territory he went into a nose- 
dive. The big accounts were well 
handled and he was well liked, always 
welcome and his merchandising sug- 
gestions listened to at their head- 
quarters. He could go into their ware- 
house, write his own order; he had 
every privilege that a good salesman 


eventually acquires with a good ac- 
count; and he had reached that basis 
quickly. 

But included in the territory were 
several independent dealers, small and 
large; and continued volume from 
them was a requisite to keep the terri- 
tory as a whole up to past perform- 
ance. It was here that he seemed to 
fall down hopelessly. No sign of the 
old par a, ability. None of 
the displays and push he got in the 
old territory. The average purchases 
of these independents fell off woe- 
fully. 

It looked as though he couldn’t 
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Nashville Banner, 


EVENING 


Industry and agriculture 
go hand in hand to stabil- 
ize and diversify this 
market of 922,000 people. 
In Middle Tennessee we 
do not crowd our neigh- 
bors doorstep. In Nash- 
ville, corporate limits are 
adequate for municipal 
growth; suburbs and city 
have contributed to an in- 
crease of 100% in private 
building permits. 


Nashville is one of the 
fourteen fastest growing 
metropolitan markets of 
over 100,000 population. 
Truly, here is balanced 
buying encouraged by 
balanced production of 
soil and machine. 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


MORNING SUNDAY 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORPORATION 
Agents 


National Representatives, The Branham Company 


win the friendship of dealers in the 
new territory as he had in the old, 
And that—in spite of his having so 
quickly established himself with the 
most important accounts—was exactly 
right! That was not a cause, but an 
effect. The real trouble lay deeper. 


It was not the sales manager but a 
member of his staff who put his 
finger on the real trouble and saved a 
good salesman to himself and to his 
house. Sitting at dinner with Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown at a hotel one evening— 
he opened up. 

“Listen. I’m going to say some 
pretty peculiar things in the next ten 
minutes and I don't want a yap out 
of either one of you until I'm through. 
No interruptions. 

“I love you folks and if I were not 
absolutely sure that I’m right I 
wouldn’t say a word. There’s been a 
lot of talk about you around the office 
recently, Leo Brown. You've lost your 
punch. You're a ‘one territory’ man 
who can’t repeat. You've gone swelled 
head and because you have a couple of 
the largest accounts in the country you 
can't be bothered with the small fry. 
They’re thinking of transferring you 
to a less important territory; and, if 
we can’t get you back in the groove, 
they’re wondering if they'll have to let 
you out, 


Watch Work, Not Clock 


“Now, your only trouble, Leo, is 
that you’re too happily married. You 
two have that little house out in Beech- 
wood and your whole life centers 
around it—even to the extent of for- 
getting that you've got to turn in a 
job to hold it. You, Leo, subconscious- 
ly resent anything that keeps you away 
from it a minute longer than is neces- 
sary. Come half past four or five 
o'clock and you're highballing out to 
it. You, Edna, if Leo is 15 minutes 
late, get restless; and if he has to be 
away for an evening you're disconso- 
late—and so is he, thinking about you 
there all alone. 

“Consequently, if one more all 
would get you one more order—you 
don’t make the call. Do it on the way 
in the next morning, you say to your- 
self, Sure, you cover the territory as 
far as calling on all the dealers regu- 
larly is concerned, but you do it as 
quickly as possible so that it won't in- 
terfere too much with your love life. 
If you see a chance to put over some 
of the old merchandising stuff that put 
you over in the old territory—oh, you 
don’t deliberately or at least conscious 
ly pass it up, but no time today; next 
trip. If you get a chance to hold a 
dealer meeting of an evening, you 
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duck it; and certainly you are not 
taking the initiative to create those 
opportunities. ‘ 

“So the whole territory, outside of 
your two large accounts, to which you 
do give adequate attention, is slipping. 
Why not? Being in love is one thing; 
but being in a rut because of it is 
quite another.” 

Of course, there was a great deal 
more conversation. These were mature 
and otherwise sensible people. He 
had been worried as he got those re- 
actions from the home office, but felt 
that he just had too much to do. She 
knew that he was not making the 
grade, but never realized that the solu- 
tion could be so simple. No need to 
go into detail as to the come-back. 
The salesman merely asked the man 
from the home office to tell the sales 
manager just what had been said and 
carry back the assurance that the situ- 
ation would be corrected; and went to 
work in old time fashion. 

Result: Two large accounts con- 
tinued to be handled efficiently. The 
gamble of putting another man on the 
job was avoided—and the expense of 
it was saved. A territory was brought 
to higher volume than ever before. 
The joy of accomplishment was re- 
stored to a good man. A man was 
saved that it would have been an in- 
dictment of the management to have 
lost. 


Some Home Fires Burn 


We have all had salesmen who 
were thrown off their strides by un- 
happy home conditions of one kind or 
another, but this salesman seems to 
have put the reverse English on that, 
both ways. 

And yet, this is not as unusual as 
one might suppose. I once had a 
salesman who hit the skids for no 
other reason than that his lovely wife 
whom he adored insisted upon his be- 
ing a social light and showing up in 
a morning coat at four o'clock teas. 

As a matter of fact, the happily 
married man is sometimes the most 
likely to be henpecked—ofttimes with- 
out realizing it. I had a young sales- 
man, recently married, who whenever 
he found himself obliged to phone 
his wife to say that he was not going 
to be home to dinner, got back over 
the wire the most woebegone “Oh, 
John!’ While he was at a sales meet- 
ing, or at some gathering with his 
executives, he just couldn’t get that 
plaintive cry out of his mind; he was 
perfectly miserable and noticeably ab- 
sent-minded thinking of her there in 
the little apartment all alone. 

He cringed at approaching the 
Phone on such a mission; and he 
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found himself ducking all but those 
evenings out which couldn’t possibly 
be avoided. He realized that it wasn't 
doing him any good. Then he talked 
to me about it. 

I knew his wife and knew that 
fundamentally she was a good sport 
and would play the game. So I ad- 
vised him to talk the whole thing 
over with her, make her see just ex- 
actly what she was doing to him. Sure 
enough. As a matter of fact, she had 


never felt so deeply as that “Oh, 
John!” indicated. She thought she 
had been expressing just a mild, 


natural regret. He became as free as 
air. Today he ranges the entire coun- 
try, taking two swings a year that 
consume nearly two months apiece. 
But that means that he has a big job 
that probably never would come come 
to him had he remained “young man 
afraid of his wife.” 


Advice on Training Mates 
SD 


Invariably when a young salesman 
has come to me to impart the great 
news that his first little one is in the 
offing, I have said something like this: 

“Now, Bill, this is a critical time in 
your wife’s life. She needs every at- 
tention, every courtesy, all the loving 
care you can give her, all the gentle 


ness you know how to show her. 
Somehow they seem to get screwy 
ideas and yens at a time like this and, 
so far as possible, they ought to be 
humored. You will want to lighten 
her work all you can. There will be a 
time when giving her breakfast in bed 
will add greatly to her comfort. 

“But don’t let it become a prece- 
dent. Don’t let her get the jump on 
you for the rest of your life. Fre- 
quently, this is the time a man accepts 
a routine that he lacks the courage to 
break later and lays the groundwork 
for being a henpecked man for all the 
future.” 

One of the boys handled that just 
right. He went right home and laugh- 
ingly told his wife everything | had 
said. And every time he brought her 
breakfast to her in bed, he loudly pro- 
claimed: ‘This ain’t no precedent.” 
That was all of 15 years ago and they 
both laugh about it still when I see 
them. 

I have cited these cases because each 
one presents an unusual type of wo- 
man trouble; salesmen thrown into 
tailspins not because they’re unhappily 
married but actually because their 
home life 7s happy and harmonious! 
We are familiar enough with the good 
salesman who is nagged and railed at 
until he emerges from his home every 
morning frazzled and unrested; with 
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the wife born and bred in the big city 
who can’t stomach the small town 
headquarters of the territory which 
yields the salesman their living—and 
a chance to save; and with the small 
town girl who goes in the dumps in 
the big city—and eventually drags her 
salesman husband down with her; and 
the wife who, pining for old friends 
left behind, never does make new 
friends or social contacts in the new 
town and remains unutterably miser- 
able; which means eventually that 
your salesman becomes miserable too 
and hence, ineffectual. 


More to Consider Than Job 


As a matter of fact, have you ob- 
served that almost invariably it takes 
a woman longer to become acclimated 
in a new environment than it does 
her husband, especially if he is a sales- 
man? He bats right out and starts to 
make friends the first day. He gets a 
kick out of the new contacts and en- 
joys the interest he creates as a new- 
comer. Men accept each other on the 
spot and let future relationships de- 
termine whether that acceptance con- 
tinues. She is on the defensive from 
the start and fearful of the critical 
attitude she suspects or actually sees in 
the few women she meets. And if she 
is sensitive some little thing may hap- 
pen to freeze her up permanently. 

The sales manager would do well 
to keep himself informed on these 
home conditions which may affect the 
continued productivity of his men. 
Certainly, the sales manager contem- 
plating moving a salesman to a new 
territory had better gauge the probable 


effect of the change on the salesman’s 
wife and family before he lays out his 
company’s money on the moving ex- 
penses. He can’t always take the sales- 
man’s word for it either. Many times 
the salesman will give you every as- 
surance that anything he decides will 
be all right with the “little woman,” 
only to have subsequent events prove 
that he was talking without knowing 
all sides of the “war department's” 
mind. 


Discordia Goes to Work 


I am reminded of a most able sales 
executive for a leading company with 
an office in San Francisco, He resigned 
to accept an executive position with 
headquarters in New York. He had 
actually arrived in New York to take 
over when he received word from his 
wife that she liked San Francisco too 
well to leave and live in New York. 
There was an 18 year old daughter on 
whom he doted. 

He immediately applied to his old 
concern for reinstatement; and he was 
so valuable that they were glad to get 
him back. Meantime, however, they 
had moved their Kansas City manager 
to the Coast and promoted another 
another man to his place; and, unwill- 
ing to change that arrangement, of- 
fered him a division in the Southwest 
with headquarters at Dallas. 

Nice balmy climate, better than 
New York, friend wife decided; and 
he accepted. They took an apartment 
in Dallas but came Summer and she 
and her daughter left for her beloved 
San Francisco, took an apartment, and 
eventually informed her husband that 
he need not expect them back. A big 
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factor in this decision was that the 
daughter, a brilliant pianist, could not 
seem to get sufficiently advanced in- 
struction in Dallas. 

The amazing thing was that this 
continual domestic upset, which would 
render nine out of ten men ineffective, 
never interfered with this man’s punch 
and productivity. He kept right on 
romping over his division and brought 
the volume of individual men and of 
the division as a whole to almost un- 
believable heights. 

So, when the more important di- 
vision headquartering in Chicago be- 
came available, his firm asked him to 
go there. He persuaded his wife that 
there were some beautiful suburbs 
around Chicago, that the climate was 
not too bad, and that Chicago was a 
great musical center for the daughter. 
Unfortunately, the daughter was taken 
dangerously ill the first Winter and it 
was he who shipped them back to San 
Francisco. Inside of six months he 
followed and, unable to make any 
suitable arrangements with his firm in 
San Francisco territory, took a selling 
job which gave him real financial pos- 
sibilities. Today, he is making more 
money than ever before, turning in his 
usual grand job; but the desire for 
executive sales management, the desire 
to build and inspire other men, is in 
his blood and he is not happy. 


Diagnose to Prevent Losses 


A valuable manager and handler of 
men is lost to a company; and a man 
—though because of his unusual abili- 
ty and versatility, not suffering fin- 
ancially—is rendered unhappy. 

It seems utterly silly to say that, 
fundamentally, this wife was a whole- 
some woman—but she was. No one 
had ever talked to her like a dutch 
uncle as to what she was doing to her 
husband. For one thing, she let her 
conception of her daughter’s welfare 
get out of balance. She was just im- 
practical enough, it may be surmised, 
to believe that her husband could light 
anywhere, do anything, make money, 
and be happy in the doing—providinz 
that his family was taken care of and 
happy. 

When a new man, after adequate 
training, fails to come through it may 
be his fault—some defect in char- 
acter—and it usually is. But when a 
man who has been a long time with 
the house and come up to big produc- 
tion goes into a seemingly permanent 
nose-dive, it is most likely a failure 
of management if he is eventually lost 
to the organiaztion. This is a loss to 
the organization, but a greater loss to 
the man himself and to his family 
that proper diagnosis and treatment 
could have prevented. 
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Roto is Second Only 


to Page One 


eo in Men Readers 
~ “a ‘2. i +e te 


position” regardless of the page it appears on 
because the interesting pictorial content of this 
effective yet economical medium sustains reader- 
traffic on every page. Include Rotogravure on 
your next advertising schedule and let its quality 
atmosphere put prestige and power into your 


selling messages. 


For more information, write Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. We maintain a service, research 
and statistical department for the convenience 
of advertisers and publishers. There is no charge 


for our service. 


*Based on a continual analysis of reader traffic in 21 papers in 17 key cities. 
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* KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - Established 1872 - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


~ mew York, 122 E. 42nd Street 


Chicago, 8 S. Michigan Avenue 


Los Angeles, 510 W. Sixth Street 
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It TAKES more than good copy and 
expensive artwork to make your direct 
mail advertising, booklets and catalogs 
attract maximum reader interest. It's 
the presentation that counts. Roto can 
give to your advertising the same eye- 
appeal of quality that attracts millions 
of readers weekly to newspaper Roto- 


gravure sections. This effective and 
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ATTRACTIVE PRINTING 
MEANS MORE READERS — 
MORE READERS 

MEAN MORE SALES — 


economical method of printing has 
proved its power to get reader interest 

. and this reader interest in your 
advertising is the plus that naturally 
tends to increase sales. Use Rotogravure, 
too, in your brochures, catalogs, cir- 
culars. See for yourself the rich ‘‘feel,”’ 
distinctiveness and punch Rotogravure 


gives to your selling messages... . You 
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are invited to call in a Kimberly-Clark 
Rotogravure man for any advice yo 
may need on Rotogravure printing 
There is no charge for this service 
which is available to you at each d 
our offices. 

if you prefer, write Kimberly-Clort 
Corporation for advice and samples ¢ 


these famous Rotogravure papers: 
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Remember, paper plays a vitally important part in the effectiveness of Rotogravure —choose it carefully! 
Compare the nationally -accepted Rotogravure papers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, listed 


above. They come in wanted weights and sizes to suit your requirements, to meet your budget. 
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Can You Take a Salesman Apart 
to Find out What Makes Him Tick? 


(Continued from page 24) 


to make plans of an inspirational na- 
ture, and to carry them out. It may 
explain why the average sales force 
gets the best results under good plans 
and tactful direction—or, to put it an- 
other way, it explains ‘““Why does the 
company need a sales manager?” 

Measured by this threefold testing, 
men and women show surprising dif- 
ferences in general sales ability, and 
surprising results have been secured 
when applicants with that ability have 
been winnowed out from others who 
lacked it. 

The sales executive knows that sell- 
ing makes a strong imaginative appeal 
to many persons who haven't got 
“what it takes.” They are often adroit 
in selling themselves, but fail after 
time and money have been spent in 
training. 

In one case, a concern whose sales- 
men call on retailers had only 3% 
of satisfactory producers from appli- 
cants selected by the interview and ref- 
erence method. When these three 
measurements were used, 57% of 
those hired proved satisfactory. 


Research Sets Requirements 


In another case, where volume was 
required in a great many small sales, 
made without “‘leads,’ the problem 
was regarded as insoluble. Even sales- 
men who had made good in other 
lines were failures in this field. 

We discovered, by experiments, that 
this type of salesmen needed more 
than the average selfishness, expressed 
by Hysteroid, and considerably more 
persistence, expressed by Paranoid. 
Our first selections did not do well, 
because the H and P factors were not 
set high enough. After the real re- 
quirements were ascertained, we se- 
lected men who began to get results— 
an illustration of how important it is 
to have somebody with knowledge of 
abnormal psychology and _ scientific 
characterology to interpret test results. 

An IQ or intelligence test is always 
used with the H-W temperament test, 
and for better or worse, our results 
indicate that the good average sales- 
man need not have a very high intelli- 
gence quotient! 

As an example, a group of life in- 
surance underwriters, each writing up- 
ward of $1,500,000 yearly, showed an 
average IQ of 109. That would be 
far too low for a group in manage- 
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.nician to utilize the results. 


ment. 

Occasionally a successful salesman 
will show an IQ above 120, but he 
is an exception, his type is rare, and 
there is room for doubt about his high 
IQ being really helpful to him in sales 
work, unless it is in technical selling, 
or in selling exclusively to very in- 
telligent prospects. Ordinarily, with 
less IQ, the average salesman will sell 
more. 

Besides the intelligence test, tem- 
perament tests should also be supple- 
mented by tests of skill or background. 
Temperament shows what a person 
has in the way of basic disposition, 
IQ shows what mental ability he has, 
and skill or background tests show 
how far he has training or experience 
that enables him to use these abilities 
to the best advantage. 


Type of Job Guides Approach 


We use about 15 different intelli- 
gence tests, and advise that such tests 
be alternated, to prevent applicants 
passing on information to one an- 
other. And we use an even larger 
number of aptitude and skill tests, be- 
cause different kinds of work call for 
different methods of measurement. 

Much work has been done the past 
few years in the testing of intelligence 
and skills, and it is up to the test tech- 
When 
Mr. Wadsworth and I studied failures 
in the public service corporation men- 
tioned earlier, we found that tempera- 
ment accounted for 80% of the fail- 
ures among people who had been em- 
ployed and found wanting. Improper 
intelligence, improper skill and physi- 
cal fitness shortcomings accounted for 
approximately 6% each. It is evident, 
therefore, that intelligence, skill and 
physical tests must accompany temper- 
ament tests—the physical testing being 
done by a physician. 

The question is often asked, 
“Which component of temperament is 
the most valuable?” People want to 
know, naturally, how to develop that 
component, and to mask or eliminate 
the least desirable. 

The only possible answer in both 
cases is, “none.” 

All these components of personality 
are needed in some measure, and all 
of us have them. That is why they 
have been selected as measureables. 

The Normal (N) is for self-con- 


trol, balance. 

The Hysteroid (H) provides for 
the legitimate uses of self-interest. 

The Manic (M) is for a rich emo- 
tional life, for love, sociability, sym- 
pathy. 

The Depressed (D) raises reason- 
able doubts in a balanced person, and 
helps correctly evaluate trouble. 

_ The Autistic (A) is for imagina- 
tion, vision. 

The Paranoid (P) supplies deter- 
mination and stubbornness where these 
are required. 

And the Epileptoid (EZ) is for in- 
spiration, and the fruits thereof. 

This measure is not inflexible, and 
its findings should not be regarded as 
final, fixed, dogmatic, unchangeable. 

The measure of a job-seeker’s tem- 
perament and intelligence today 1s 
what he really is today—no less, no 
more. 

According to what he possesses to- 
day, he may make an excellent sub- 
ject for sales training, or satisfactorily 
fill a collector’s or stockkeeper’s job. 
A year from now he may be a differ- 
ent fellow, temperamentally as well as 
in skill, and his re-measurement will 
show that he has gained good qual- 
ities through experience, and over- 
come handicaps by recognizing and 
minimizing them. 

Among the employes of a large 
Philadelphia insurance company, there 
was a boy, whose temperament profile 
showed excess H and P. He had an 
exaggerated opinion of himself, was 
not responsive to training, regarded 
himself as above his job, and so on. 
In some organizations, he might have 
been discharged, as unsuitable human 
material. 


Melting Pot Quashes Ego 


This company’s testing director, an 
experienced woman, thought the boy 
had intelligence which would even- 
tually lead him to correct his own tem- 
permental shortcomings, and took spe 
cial interest in him. 

Vacation time came, and the boy 
went away to a Summer camp, where 
he was thrown in with other boys, 
took part in sports, “chewed the rag” 
around the campfire, and had a chance 
to measure himself against other fel- 
lows in his age group. 

When he came back from camp, 
the testing director gave him the H-W 
temperament test again, to see what 
had happened to him, and his profile 
showed a marked change for the bet- 
ter. He was less egotistical, more will- 
ing to learn, and in every way a better 
unit of that raw human material which 


is a boy. 
{83} 


In the same way, grown individ- 
uals’ temperament profiles show 
change as they gain experience. All 
of the components are subject to 
change for the better, by the man or 
woman who possesses them, provided 
there is no mental defect. Desirables 
can be built up, and undesirables 
shrunk down, sometimes consciously, 
sometimes simply through growth and 
experience, as in the case of the cocky 
boy. 

Therefore, the results of the tests 
should not discourage anybody. 

It is sometimes asked, by employers, 


——————————————————— 


whether job-seekers are antagonistic to 
these tests, for they appear to pry into 
private and personal affairs. In our 
experience, there is practically no re- 
sentment, or opposition, if the pur- 
pose of the testing is understood. 
The work is impersonal to such a 
degree that in large organizations, 
where a testing director can be em- 
ployed, the job-seeker is interviewed 
in the regular way, and if found a 
likely applicant, is sent to the testing 
department with an order to be tested. 
The testing department gives him such 
tests as are specified in this order, 
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slide films provides voice 
and picture presentation 
of your sales message ex- 
actly as you want it told 
— dramatic, convincing, 
attention-compelling, re- 
sultful! And at a 
fraction of the cost 

of a sound moviel 


Illustravox Junior is for 
group showings ... 
other models, to handle 
audiences up to 1000. 


@ Among hundreds of leading firms using Illustravox are Ford, 
Coca—Cola, Goodyear, Chrysler, Montgomery Ward, Singer 


Sewing Machine, Westinghouse, Ethyl Gasoline, Servel, Interna- 
tional Harvester, Fruehauf Trailer, Metropolitan Life . . . over 
35,000 Illustravox machines in use. 


@ Whether you employ one salesman or one hundred, you have 
a never-ending training job to do—young salesmen to coach— 
veterans to inspire! Illustravox will modernize your training meth- 
ods—will get business for you when competition is keen 

when business is hard to get. Full details upon request! 


ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS DIVISION OF 


MAGNAVOX 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


which should be the H-W and IQ, 
supplemented by various tests for skill 
and aptitudes. The testing department 
does not seek to know his connections 
and does not want to know. If the 
job-seeker’s name were camouflaged as 
“Mr. X,” the detachment from per. 
sonal considerations would be com. 
plete. 

Both the temperament and IQ tests 
can be used by the smallest business 
organization. They are as easily avail. 
able to the concern that hires an oc. 
casional new employe as to the large 
company able to maintain a testing de. 
partment, with a full-time director. 

For the work is done by the job. 
seeker. He marks his answers to 
printed questions. This can be done 
anywhere, at any time, and the results 
can be determined anywhere by a con- 
sulting psychologist with psychiatric 
experience. The whole technique is 
adapted to correspondence, and the ex- 
pense is nominal—in fact, it amounts 
to about one day’s wages for the per- 
son being considered for a plant job. 

Not many sales forces are large 
enough to keep a testing department 
busy, and the arrangement found best 
in this field is for the sales executive 
to use a consulting psychologist’s of- 
fice as a testing department, sending 
his applicants there if the location per- 
mits, or sending in their test papers 
by mail. All the psychologist’s reports 
are written. 

Tests do not eliminate the inter- 
view. It is still the best way of han. 
dling applicants, to weed out the 
palpably unqualified individuals, and 
get a summary of the desirable appli- 
cant’s experience. 


After the interview has yielded all 
the objective information it can dis- 
close to a trained personnel manager, 
the tests give further information 
about qualifications and handicaps that 
do not come out in the interview. 
Knowledge of these factors can lead 
to great savings in the expense of 
hiring, training and dismissing appli- 
cants who will not be able to make 
good, and in discovering among the 
satisfactory applicants those individ- 
uals who show the greatest promise. 
Also, in a large organization, where 
many different kinds of ability are 
employed, the tests often show a man 
or woman unfitted for the particular 
job he seeks, is good material for 4 
different kind of work. 

Out of his own experience, any 
sales executive knows what the savings 
would be if he had a measure by 
which to divert the unfit applicants 
to other work. In this testing of in- 
telligence, temperament, and ability or 
background, skilfully used, we have 
such a measure of salesmanship. 
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What Department 
Stores Think of 


Manufacturers’ Men 
(Continued from page 20) 


then work the salesman into his sched- 
ule, or advise the salesman to change 
the date if he is going to be out of 
town.” 

11. Some personal idiosyncractes of 
salesmen annoy retailers. “We are an- 
noyed,” writes a buyer, “by the glam- 
or boy who believes that the way to 
sell merchandise is to become your 
lifelong friend in the first 30 minutes 
after he meets you. He does not seem 
to realize that a buyer holds his job 
only through the succss he has in buy- 
ing and selling merchandise at a 
profit, and that the firm is not inter- 
ested in how many salesmen he can 
call by their first names.” 

“I recommend,” a merchandise 
manager told us, “that manufacturers 
select salesmen with at least a high 
school education, so that their conver- 
sational English is not a detriment.” 

The need for honesty is emphasized 
by the executive who wrote us, “Sales- 
men should be careful to be strictly 
truthful in their statements, and 
should not promise performances such 
as delivery unless they are positive 
they can live up to their statements.” 

The salesman’s personal appearance 
was emphasized by two retailers. 
“Cleanliness, neatness and good taste in 
clothes,” said one, “is a requisite of 
good salesmanship. It is amazing how 
many salesmen representing good 
lines, stopping at first-class hotels, are 
‘actually unkempt when they call on 
buyers.” “Salesmen traveling this far 
from their home office,”’ said the other, 
“very often have a run-down appear- 
ance, probably because they are trav- 
eling so rapidly they do not take time 
to look after these details. Naturally, 
a line is judged by the prosperous ap- 
pearance of its representative.” 

The hatless salesman comes in for 
criticism from one merchant. “I find 
a growing number of salesmen going 
about the country not wearing hats,” 
he writes. “In addition to this. I find 
that many of those that do wear hats 
remove their hats when they are in 
the store. Customers mistake them for 
employes and believe they should be 
waiting on them, If they wore their 
hats they would look like customers. 
and we would avoid much misplaced 
criticism.” 

Are these small points? A few of 
them are. But taken collectively they 
embody constructive criticism of the 


man who represents you in depart- 
ment stores. 
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ur Best Ads 


Are Written by Our Clients 


The quotes you have just read were written by a Dickie-Raymond 
client—and they were also written before he had hired us. We 
believe this sets up some kind of a record—and here’s how it 
happened. 


An executive reviewed his company’s sales promotion and mer- 
chandising set-up, discovered many problems requiring (in his 
words) “an experience we do not possess.” So he wrote to his 
associates the memo pictured, in part, above. 


Now we are at work for this company—setting up a complete sales 
promotion plan for them—developing material to aid their sales- 
men—securing sales leads that create personal contacts with pros- 
pects—devising new follow-up techniques—building up selective 
prospect lists. 


Because there are many unusual angles to Dickie- 
Raymond service—because our organization is unique, 
our methods of operation tested, you may be inter- 
ested in knowing more about them. A request on 
your business letterhead will bring you a booklet ex- 
plaining our methods in detail. 


Dickie- Raymond, Ine. 


MERCHANDISING & SALES PROMOTION COUNSEL, DIRECT ADVERTISING 


80 Broad Street, Boston 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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New Products and Markets 


From technical journals, bankers, company reports and 


other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


The amazing progress in food 
technology and vitamin discoveries 
of the past decade now is stimulated 
further through the development by 
M.I.T. biochemists of two important 
new food formulae which ultimately 
may have a profound effect on diets. 
One of the formulae involves a 20- 
gram preparation of skim milk 
powder, whole wheat meal, solvent 
soy bean meal and a concentrate of all 
necessary vitamins, with the exception 
of vitamin C, and the other formula is 
a 20-gram mixture of corn, oats, skim 
milk, wheat and a concentrate of all 
necessary vitamins, except vitamin C. 
It is reported that through applica- 
tion of these formulae the average 
human being could be fed at a yearly 
cost of about $1.80. Both prepara- 
tions are said to represent all the 
necessary constituents of proper nour- 
ishment when complemented with two 
ounces of tomato juice for necessary 
vitamin C. The preparation is eaten 
like, and resembles, regular breakfast 
foods. It is indicated that the 
formulae may be presented by Dr. 
Robert S. Harris, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, to the United 
States Government—possibly for con- 
sideration in military or other emer- 
gencies. 

ok * 

Revolutionary changes in the door 
industry may accompany further 
progress of electric-eye openers. The 
idea now is being applied to revolving 
doors, with International Revolving 
Door Co., Evansville, Ind., making in- 
stallations. 

ne rk 

The common burn—treatment of 
which represents a sizable medicinal 
market—may be treated by a new 
method: An injection of blood plasma 
into the veins, resulting in an action 
which mobilizes blood to nourish the 
body’s burn, 

*K 

A radically new battery charger 
has been developed by General Elec- 
tric for use in service stations. Run- 
down batteries do not have to be re- 
moved from the car and can be re- 
charged in half an hour. 

x # 

A large number of by-preducts 
from the sweet potato and other 
farm products may be forthcoming 
under new processes of Texas Che- 
murgic Industries, Dallas, just or- 
ganized to develop raw agricultural 
products into various sidelines. Glue, 
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syrup, industrial alcohol and yam 
flour are some products developed, 
x * * 

New inventions in generating 
equipment will permit greater useage 
of natural gas as a fuel to fire steam 
electric generators. It is believed that 
cheap “sour gas” in southern Arkansas 
could be used to generate electric 
power at a cost less than that of hydro 
power in the Tennessee Valley. 

x x * 

Precious microscopic glass, essen- 
tial to hospitals and medical science, 
and heretofore produced in Germany 
under a closely guarded secret process, 
now is being duplicated in this coun- 
try under a newly-discovered process 
of American Window Glass Co. 

Bd Bd +. 

Group travel in private cars on 
a share-expense basis may become a 
thriving business under a new de- 
velopment—the appearance of ‘‘Share- 
Expense” auto-travel brokers, who 
establish themselves near bus terminals 
and work out lists of people willing to 
share expenses on trips. 

a 

Cheese whey is being used by Na- 
tional Dairy Products to make a new 
type of “sherry” wine. 

* oo x 

Important new ideas in expanding 
markets for radio sets include 
Zenith Radio’s new foot-controlled 
auto radio and the equipment of farm 
tractors with radios. 

ok K *K 

Hormix Products Co. has a new 
product, called “Mixa Cola.” sold in 
concentrated form and makeable into 
carbonated or alcoholic drinks. 

* * 

United Engineering & Foundry has 
developed a revolutionary hydraulic 
shell-forging press which makes a 
complete shell forging in one opera- 
tion without extrusion of the steel 
during billet piercing. 

x x * 

Tremendous changes due to plastics’ 
encroachment are visualized by 
Henry Ford. He expects automobile 
and plane bodies soon will be made of 
plastics and tubing. Another of his 
beliefs is that planes in the near 
future will be successfully controlled 
by radio. 

* * * 

Trend toward unusually compact 

raincoats receives impetus in a new 


tubber-hydrochloride product small 


enough to be carried compactly in a 
coat pocket. 


* * * 


Another sideline use for coal 
—its hydrogenation into oils for the 
varnish and paint industries—has been 
developed by research workers of the 


Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Se 


Clothes heated by electricity 
are rapidly becoming a reality. Elec. 
trically-heated blankets are on the 
market, and recently the U. S. Navy 
contracted for sea-diver underwear 
warmed by storage batteries. The fire- 
proof fiber is manufactured by Owens- 
Corning Glass. 

, & 6 

Car windows may now be raised or 
lowered by turning a small plastic 
switch, which sets off hydraulic lifts 
located in door panels, 

* * * 


A radically new type of water 
heater, requiring no boiler, no pilot 
light and reportedly no servicing once 
installed, is available. It is an electric- 
faucet heater, passing hot water at the 
rate of 33 gallons an hour at 140 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

* * & 

New slant on cleaning: a solvent 
smeared on the garage floor cuts and 
absorbs grease stains and may easily 
be washed off with a hose. 

* * & 

An X-ray machine has been devel- 
oped for food manufacturers to de- 
tect any foreign matter, such as small 
stones, etc., in sealed cans. Product is 
said to insure avoiding embarrassment 
over top-grade quality claims. 

* * * 

New progress in the development of 
all-important machine tools for high 
production is reported by Continental 
Machines, Minneapolis. For example, 
contour metal sawing has been revolu- 
tionized by a new method which per- 
mits cutting the most intricate shapes 
and contours by purely mechanical 
means. 

* oe x 

Messages, sketches or figures may 
be transmitted in facsimile within or 
between buildings with Telautograph 
Corp’s new telescriber which has a 
device automatically clearing the com- 
plete writing field by a touch of the 
starter switch. 

x oe & 

A silent, gurgle-eliminating milk 
container has been developed and will 
be sold to appeal to the anti-gurgle- 
minded and those interested in speed- 
ier pouring of milk. 

* * & 

Riboflavin, or vitamin B2, con- 
sidered necessary for normal growth, 
as well as for the prevention of ab- 
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normalities of the nervous system, is 
being synthetically produced by Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. A large flour 
mill is reported using the product to 
replace vitamin B2 lost in processing 
wheat, 

* * * 

Traffic lights may soon be con- 
trolled through a new system—a radio 
operation (RCA has patent rights) 
which would enable ambulances, 
police cars, fire engines, etc., to con- 
trol signals. 

* * * 

Among significant new electrical 
equipment releases are built-in elec- 
tric heaters for bathrooms or other 
rooms—available in 1,000, 1,500 and 
2,000 watt models and styled in white, 
ivory or walnut porcelain enamel. 
They are double action and low cost 
in operation. 

Considered at one time a useless by- 
product of oxygen, nitrogen finds 
another application in its growing use- 
fulness. Air Reduction Co. now is de- 
veloping it to prevent oxidization of 
materials and the starting of fires. 

* * * 

Improvements in the reviving bike 
industry continue; there has been in- 
troduced a spring fork with 3-way ac- 
tion, embracing snubber, bumper and 
shock absorber all in one. 


* * 


Doane Products Co. and du Pont 
have collaborated in producing a new 
type of glass, called ‘‘Louverglas,”’ 
which makes possible new eye com- 
fort and brings other previously un- 
attainable qualities to the lighting 
fixture industry. The product also 
opens new possibilities in the field of 
vision control. 


The hat materials trade may be 
facing one of the biggest changes in 
its history through a newly discovered 


method of making from the casein in , 


skim milk a fiber which fuses with 
rabbit fur to create a felting material 
for hats. Hat Corp. of America, the 
developer, believes that between 1,- 
000,000 and 2,000,000 Ibs. of the 
milk fiber will be used yearly—good 
news for the farmer! 

A meter which automatically 
measures the vitamin A _ content 
of cod-liver, halibut and other fish 
oils has been perfected by G.M. Lab- 
oratories, Chicago. 


* * 


The Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
has a new low-priced, wood-fiber 
tile for use in home and office and 


constructed to prevent passage of 
sound, heat and cold. 
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Support Your 

Dealers in This 
Major Michigan 
Market with the 


General Motors Fisher Body Plant 2800 employees. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


It's easier to “manufacture” sales 
where other manufacturers are busy, 
also. Grand Rapids, the “industrial 
capital” of Western Michigan, is that 
kind of market .. . 454 manufacturing 
establishments, and more on the way. 
The Grand Rapids Press is the kind 
of newspaper best qualified to get the 


PRESS 


most out of this excellent market. 
Your dealers know it well because 
they use it often. For further informa- 
tion, ask I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, 
New York, or John E. Lutz, 435 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


AKRON’S 


OCTOBER NEW CAR 


SALES UP 52% 


That's a whale of a gain in any man's language, 
particularly after you take info consideration 
that New Car Sales for October, 1939, showed 
a gain of 114°, over the same month in 1938. 


SELL THE MARKET 
THAT IS BUYING 


Concentrate your selling efforts in the alert, free- 
spending AKRON MARKET where business 


gains have been steadily climbing month after 


month. 


You can cover this rich area completely and 
economically by using Akron's only newspaper. 


... The 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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Why Not Laugh Off an Error 
by the Credit Department? 


Every so often the credit or billing de- 
partment—being composed of fallible hu- 
manity—slips up and duns a customer 
without cause. This makes for hard feel- 
ings, and is, of course, a grevious error. In 
such occasional instances O. Gross, presi- 
dent of Gross Photo Supply Co., Toledo, 
rushes the following to his customer: 

“Like a faithful, loud-barking watch-dog, 
a credit man is a necessary evil—very useful 
in saving the boss from going broke but 


extremely distressing when he duns the 
wrong customer. 
“Any notices which you may have re- 


ceived were, of course, office routine and 
should you receive any more of them by 
mischance, please disregard them and take 
it out of our traveler's hide the next time 
that he walks into your studio. He some- 
times carries cigars—take them away from 
him. 

“Please accept my assurance that you are 
held in high esteem here and that while 
our watch-dog sometimes barks at the 
wrong company, the boss always calls him 
off before he can bite. 

“Your order left here by express yester- 
day and the folders are no doubt in Des 
Moines now. I will be watching your 
further orders with careful interest and 
tie up the cussed dog should he bark at 
you again.” 

Obviously Mr. Gross is in intimate touch 
with his patrons. Otherwise so humorous 
a reply would be inadvisable. Under these 
circumstances we believe the technique of 
laughing off the mistake is wise. 


On the other hand, some of our readers 
may feel that by poking fun at his credit 
manager President Gross is adding another 
burden to that long-suffering man’s load. 
The answer depends on individual circum- 


Prize-Winning Letters 
for November 


Rene Pepin 
Marketing Director 
Household Magazine 

New York, N. Y. 


Frank D. Barry 
Manager, Customer Service Dept. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
Framingham, Mass. 


Rosert A. SCHMID 
Director of Advertising 
Mutual Broadcasting System 
New York, N. Y. 
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stances. If you know your customers well, 
if you think they would chuckle and forget 
the error—instead of sulking and fuming— 
then the letter is admirably fitted for the 
purpose. 


How to Avoid Monotony in a 
Long Series of Letters 


Are you constantly sending letters to the 
same group of people? Do you need a 
fresh inspiration in which to clothe your 
thoughts ? 

René Pepin, marketing director of House- 
hold Magazine, is up against the problem 
all the time. His job is selling space in 
his publication, and the list of prospects 
must be worked again and again. He em- 
ploys an ingenious method for getting atten- 
tion in a current letter. The upper third 
of his epistle is folded over and pasted 
down with a sea]. It begins: 

“Don’t look now, but that man’s here 
again! 

“This time he has some information 
which it will pay you not only to keep 
on file, but also to carry in your mind. It’s 
about a small town magazine which in 1935 
carried 47% of all advertising linage placed 
in small town publications. So far in 1940, 
it carries 61%. 

“In advertising revenue this same mag- 
azine this year is carrying 70% of the total 
advertising revenue among small town mag- 
azines. Further, it is carrying 50% more 
advertising linage than the rest of the field 
combined, and 20% more editorial. 

“And if you're still interested in per- 
centages—currently, for example, this mag- 
azine is carrying 135% more advertising 
linage than Woman’s World, and 212% 
more editorial linage. Naturally, smart ad- 
vertising managers and space buyers seek 
out successful magazines of this nature—go 
ahead, break the seal.” 

After the seal is broken, the letter con- 
tinues: “Household is that mayazine.”’ From 
there it proceeds with a real selling talk 
pointing out the publication’s advantages. 
A smart idea—which is why it won a 
Round Table prize this month. 


Tonic for Discouraged Men 
to Keep Them Fighting 


Keeping a salesman plugging away at an 
iron-bound customer is one of the tasks 
of the sales manager that calls for en- 
couragement and genuine leadership. The 
latter can’t merely exhort the salesman to 
“get in there and fight, boy,” he must give 
him sound reasons for continued effort. 

Here’s a letter which Economics Lab- 
oratory, St. Paul, has successfully used 
with its men when they were blue and 
disgusted after repeated failures with a 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives | 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


certain account. Notice the absence of hot 
air and the cheerful spur of actual expe. 
rience at the close. 

“H. C. Jones: 

“Subject: Glendale Hospital Association 

“I wonder if you look at the past effor 
we have put in on this thing just the 
same way I do, Harold. 

“I think that a fellow out on the firing 
line is a little likely to forget sometimes 
that famous advice that a manager one 
time gave his fighter. I wish I could re. 
peat it just the way it was, but it added 
up something like this— 

“When your arms are weary, you're 
groggy on your feet, and you feel like 
lying down right there — remember the 
other fellow is groggy, too!’ 

“That's the angle we get up here on the 
inside, too, Harold. I imagine that a lot 
of the salesmen—and applicants for sales 
jobs—get the idea from us that it’s no use 
calling much more. They get more air 
tight arguments we give them, and they 
just fold up. Lots of times they really 
have made a dent, but we don’t let them 
see it. We often even hope that they'll 
show the fight and spirit to keep on com- 
ing back in the face of real odds—the 
kind of odds we know they’ll have to meet 
when they're out on the force. 

“So coming back to Glendale Hospital, 
let's remember that all your service work 
and all your time up there couldn't help 
but have made you a lot of friends and 
have sold a service that they probably are 
not now getting. 

“I venture to say that if you made 4 
call up there today, you wouldn't get to 
first base. But I'll also bet my hat that if 
you kept it up regularly and steadily, you'd 
win in the end—and you wouldn't los 
all the benefit of their memory of yout 
work. What say? 

“Got word this morning that we af 
finally going to get the .......... chain 
of restaurants. Confirmed T. S. P. buyers 
they have thrown me out regularly for the 
last five years. On my last trip, though, 
I caught them a little groggy, and managed 
to get in the one-two! Regards.” 


* * #8 


Special prizes of $5 each will be awarded 
to the three best Christmas and New Yea 
letters received by the Sales Letter Roum 
Table before December 1. This contest § 
open to any SM subscriber, whether or 00 
he has contributed to the Round Table 
before. 

Of course these prizes are far out 
weighed by the exchange of ideas which 
will result. If you have used, or will us, 
an especially effective holiday letter to you! 


customers, prospects, salesmen, etc. WY 
not share it? Send it to this department, 
care of SM. 
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ood Will DEMANDS A WORTHY GIFT 


These beautiful brush ensembles, in English pigskin, offered as premiums or 
advertising gifts, show that you place high value on the recipients’ good will. 
Styled to match deluxe equipment, they make a gift anyone would be proud 
to own, proud to show to friends. Ideal for your 1940 Christmas gift. 


CLOTHES BRUSH ENSEMBLE. 
For men and women. Genuine 
English Pigskin top, with leather- 
lined interior. Gilt Talon Zipper 
closing unit. Compartment filled 
with fine quality nail file, scis- 
sors, tweezers and comb. Ad can 
be stamped in genuine gold, or 


individual name or 3-letter mono- 


cram. 


HAIR BRUSH ENSEMBLE. 
Beautifully constructed toilet en- 
semble designed for men... a 
eift any man would be proud to 
own. Filled with quality comb, 
toothbrush, Squibb’s dental 
cream, Mennen’s brushless shav- 
ing cream, Gillette Razor and 


Blue blade. 


An ideal holiday gift. Write today for prices and details 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturers of Leather Goods we Factory: Easthampton, Mass. 


2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1940 


Civic-Minded W-H 


All newspapers sponsor some activities 
for the cultural, charitable or vicic welfare 
of their communities. Few, however, engage 
in as many and as diverse a list of events 
as does the Omaha World-Herald. 


The paper starts the year with four 
“Golden Gloves” boxing tournaments, two 
in January and two in February. One of 
the latter is the Midwest A. A. U. tourna- 
ment, now in its seventh year. After pay- 
ing for all expenses—including trips for 
the winning fighters to Chicago, Boston or 
San Francisco—there is enough of the gate 
receipts left to provide for all of the other 
sports sponsoreod throughout the year. 

These include A.A.U. basketball; high 
school football, basket ball, handball, track, 
golf: a city-wide tennis tournament; city 
golf tournament; state golf trophy; state- 
wide baseball; and the Midwest A.A.U. 
swim meet. 

A model airplane contest is a year-round 
affair, culminating in a Summer gas model 
contest which attracts more than 20,000 
model builders, their friends and families. 


Large attendances are no novelty to the 
World-Herald’s promotion department. 
Each month it puts on a birthdav party for 
youngsters born in that month. From 1,500 
to 2,000 attend. At the annual auto show 
under W-H sponsorship, paid admissions 
run between 22,000 and 27,000. Because 
it is actually a transportation show, rail- 
roads and bus companies participate. 


The San Carlo Opera Co., the Navy 
Band, Jessica Dragonette, and four plays 
offered by the Legitimate Theatre Corp. of 
America came to Omaha last year under 
W-H sponsorship, for the paper’s manage- 
ment believes in fostering the arts. 

A statewide ‘Spelling Bee” and a west- 
ern Iowa “Bee” give cash prizes to win- 
ners. A Young Citizens Contest, co- 
sponsored by the American Legion, brings 
52 boys and girls from all over Nebraska 
to Omaha for a two-day contest. Their 
expenses are paid by the World-Herald. 

“Perhaps the most successful single pro- 
motion in many years was the series of 
Community Sings,’ ”’ says T. W. Summers, 
promotion manager. ‘We held the gather- 
ings on hillsides in parks, each Sunday in 
a different park. This was to permit 
people who could not afford carfare to 
join in at least one. The words to popu 
lar and old-time songs were projected on a 
huge screen from slides made by our own 
engraving department. Music was furnished 
by the WPA orchestra. 


“At the outset we had expected mod- 
erate-sized crowds. Community singing in 
other cities had drawn audiences of 3,000 
to 4,000. On the first Sunday 10,000 
people turned out, and by the end of the 
ten-weeks’ program from 15,000 to 20,000 
were singing in the gloaming. We learned 
that no other entertainment was necessary. 
Audiences wanted to sing with a leader to 
direct, and no distractions. 
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“Since starting the series, some 20 to 25 
cities outside Nebraska are sponsoring 
similar ‘sings,’ and the number will un- 
doubtedly grow. The World-Herald will 
of course, continue its ‘sings’—which are 
good for Omaha and good tor the paper.” 

Scholarships for unusually promising 
boys and girls are another W-H com- 
munity-betterment project. Eleven high 
school scholarships of $200 each are 
awarded to local students each year. Cash 
awards to 4-H Clubs (as well as to out- 
standing older farmers) are made through- 
out the state. Further, 14 outstanding 
W-H carrier boys now receive tuition 
scholarships at 14 colleges and business 
schools in the paper's territory. 

“A Progress Contest to bring to light 
ideas for the benefit of Omaha and Neb- 
raska was started last year,” says Mr. 
Summers. “Four thousand dollars in cash 
was offered—$2,000 for Omaha improve- 
ment, and $2,000 for ideas applicable to 
the state. A digest was made of all ideas 
received, and although only a few are in 
operation to date, so many good ones were 
submitted that it will be months before all 
of them that are worth while can be put 
into operation.” 

Charity promotions by the paper are 
numerous: The Fresh Air Camp, for 
under-privileged children; the Milk and 
Shoe Fund, for children; the Good Fellows 
Fund to raise money for food, clothing and 
toys for children and poor families at 
Christmas. Several plans are used to raise 
money for the last in addition to direct 
appeals. 

Most effective, according to Manager 
Summers, is the W-H “Mile O’Dimes 
Board” erected at the busiest intersection 
in Omaha. ‘With this board,” he explains, 
“we were able to raise nearly $4,000 in 
dimes in the 1938 Christmas season. Last 
Christmas the sum totaled almost $3,800. 
These dime contributions were in addition 
to regular contributions, which instead of 
falling off increased for each of the two 
years.” 

Any plans for improving Omaha and 
Nebraska have the full support of the 
World-Herald. With cash, with editorial 
backing. the paper practices and preaches 
“selfish philanthropy.” It is philanthropy 
because it benefits readers. It is selfish be- 
cause anything that benefits readers, 
Nebraskans and neighbor states, will ulti- 
mately benefit the World-Herald. 


Radio’s Two Decades 


Old and new types of radio made news 
last fortnight as this industry and adver- 
tising medium began its observance of the 
20th anniversary of broadcasting. 

On November 5, 1940, KDKA, West- 
inghouse station in Pittsburgh, participated, 
with some 800 other stations, in broadcast- 
ing the news of the reelection of President 
Roosevelt to the owners of some 50,000,000 
radio receivers. (On November 2, 1920, 
KDKA inaugurated radio broadcasting by 
telling an audience estimated at 500, mostly 


amateur wireless operators, that Warreg” 
G. Harding had been elected President.) 
Westinghouse also marked this anniver. 
sary on its “Musical Americana’ network 
program, November with Dr. Frank 
Conrad, Westinghouse engineer and pioneer 
radio broadcaster, as guest of honor. Dr, ¥ 
Conrad recently completed 50 years with’! 
the company. ; 


Dr. Frank Conrad ~ 
: Fifty years 
with Westinghouse, 


WEAF, NBC-Red Network's New York 
City outlet, inaugurated its new transmitter 
November 8 with a nationwide program, in 
which Niles Trammell, NBC president; 7 
Graham McNamee, original WEAF an- 
nouncer; Harry Horlick, orchestra leader, 
and other pioneer performers took part. 
WEAF first went on the air in 1922. 

On November 1 Mr. Trammell and 
Frank E. Mullen, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of NBC, broadcast from 
Schenectady on the 15th anniversary of 
WGyY’'s ‘Farm Forum and Farm Paper of 
the Air.” 


15 FM Stations Start 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on October 31 granted 15 requests 
pending for operation of frequency modu- 
lation radio stations, with the statement 
by its chairman, James L. Fly, that this 
authorization “marks an important mile- 
stone in the continued advance of the radio 
industry.” FM will go on a regular com- 
mercial basis January 1. 

Four of the stations authorized will be 
in New York City. The others are in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Sait Lake City, Baton Rouge, Mt. Wash- 
ington, N. H., Columbus, Evansville, and 
Binghamton and Schenectady, N. Y. 

General Electric Company found from 
interviews with visitors at its FM exhibit 
at the New York World's Fair that about 
“92% of those who listened to frequency 
modulation . . . for the first time were en- 
thusiastic about it and would be inclined 
to purchase FM receivers.” 


* * #* 


Charles Chaplin, witnessing the CBS ex- 
perimental color television in New York, 
described it as “a striking argument for 
Democracy.” Color, he thought, is “ten 
times as important to television as it is to 
motion pictures.” 


Record Radio Billings 


“Busines and politics’—sometimes a bad 
mixture—joined to give NBC, CBS and 
Mutual record billings in October. 

The NBC Red and Blue networks com- 
bined passed the $5,000,000-mark, CBS the 
$4,000,000-mark and Mutual went over 
$750,000—all for the first time in a single 
month. 

Sharpest percentage gain—83—was made 
by Mutual, to a total of $784,676 for Oc 
tober. Excluding political billings, Mutual 
was still up 42.9 for that month. In the 
first ten months Mutual’s total billings rose 
32.7 to $3,562,509. 
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THE BIGGEST OCTOBER IN Sales Management HISTORY ! 


In this office there’s no looking back to the “good old days” of '29, 

for the best days are the present days. 

Advertising revenue in October issues (thank you, readers; thank you, 
350 ——~ advertisers!) topped all previous Octobers by a fat margin, - a very 

fat margin. = 

In the Pictograph, 100 represents the average October advertising 

revenue for the years 1918 through 1927. 
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ADVERTISEMENT BY 7 Volume for the year 1939 was better than 1938. P. S. We don’t brag very often, but last ” 
Volume for the first 24 issues of 1940 equals month was so good we just have to SHOUT!!! 
7 > 4 volume for all 26 issues in 1939. 


CBS climbed 19.1% in October, to 
$4,010,080, and 21.7 in the ten months, to 
$33,524,370. 


NBC-Red rose 11.5 in October, to $3,- 
842,195, and 9.1 in the ten months, to 
$32,515,286. NBC-Blue was up 5.7 in 
October, to $1,203,499, and 23.2 in the 
ten months, to $8,538,763. 


Radio News 


Several national advertisers are reported 
to have switched from ASCAP to BMI 
music in anticipation of the formal launch- 
ing of Broadcast Music, Inc., January 1, 
and the ending by many stations of rela- 
tions with American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, on that date, 
when a new ASCAP schedule takes effect. 


2 es @ 


CBS is expanding its foreign services in 
several directions . . . William S. Paley, 
president of CBS, accompanied by Paul 
W. White, director of news programs, and 
Edmund Chester, newly-appointed director 
of Latin American relations, and Mrs. 
Paley, left November 7 on a six-week aerial 
tour of South America . . . Edmund Ches- 
ter, veteran foreign correspondent, has 
been named CBS director of broadcasting 
to foreign countries. Mr. Chester has been 
head of the Latin-American division of the 
Associated Press . . . Harry W. Flannery, 
from KMOX, St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the CBS news staff at 
Berlin. 

* * 


WGRM, Greenwood, Miss., and WSLI, 
Jackson, Miss., have joined NBC-Blue 
Southern Group . . . WLAW, Lawrence, 
Mass., will join the Columbia Network 
November 17 . . . WIBC, Indianapolis, has 
been given FCC permission to broadcast 
full time, at 1,000 watts day and night 
. . « WOR, Newark, has begun to record 
off the line several major Mutual night- 
time shows which cannot be fitted into 
its evening schedule and to broadcast these 
programs during the daytime hours. 


* * * 


World Broadcasting System has formed 
the World Program Bureau, coordinating 
the planning and production of network 
and transcription programs, under Aaron 
B. Steiner . . . Jack Banner has been ap- 
pointed publicity and special features di- 
rector of WNEW, New York. 


* x * 


WSM, Nashville, participated in the 
observance of “Nationally Advertised 
Brands Week,” last month, by adapting it 
to “As Advertised on WSM Week.” Con- 
tests were held to focus public attention on 
these products, and more than 100 brands 
were displayed in WSM’s Montage Hall. 


* * * 


Miller C. Robertson, from KFJZ, Fort 
Worth, has joined the sales department of 
KMBC, Kansas City. Mr. Robertson is a 
director of the Tenth District, Advertising 
Federation of America, and vice-president 
of the Fort Worth Advertising Club. 


* * * 


WEAF, New York, ran large space copy 
in all the general New York and Brook- 
lyn dailies, on November 8, and in sales 
and advertising and radio trade papers to 
introduce its new transmitter on Long Is- 
land Sound at Port Washington, as “the 
salt waterway to the world’s greatest mar- 
ket.” The WEAF signal is said to hit vari- 
ous parts of the metropolitan area from 
twice to ten times as clearly as before. 
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Newspaper News 


With mailings just being started, through 
various state chairmen, more than 50 
weekly newspapers had signed by Novem- 
ber 6 to run a “Champion of Democracy” 
campaign, on the functions of newspapers 
in America, prepared by J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. About 325 daily news- 
papers already were running this series 
each week. Each ad is in the form of a 
message from Norman Chandler, Los An- 
geles Times, chairman of the newspaper 
publishers’ committee in charge. 

* * * 


The New Orleans States and the Times- 
Picayune are employing a colorful folder, 
inserted in a sample copy, to solicit sub- 
scriptions at army training camps. 


H. W. Hailey, ad 
director, Rocky 
Mountain News. 


seccd 


H. W. Hailey, director of business pro- 
motion, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, has 
been appointed advertising director of the 
Denver Rocky Mountain News. Ralph 
Taylor, promotion manager, New York 
office, of Scripps-Howard’s national adver- 
tising department, succeeds him. 

* * * 


E. V. Murphy has been named national 
advertising manager of the San Antonio 
Express and Evening News. se 3 
Brownholtz has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of O'Mara & Ormsbee, newspaper 
representatives, in charge of eastern busi- 
ness, with office in New York. Kenneth 
Dennett succeeds him as Chicago manager. 

* * * 


DeLisser-Boyd, Inc., have been named 
national advertising representatives for 
these Virginia newspapers: Covington Vir- 
ginian, Suffolk News-Herald, Winchester 
Star and Harrisonburg News-Record. 

* * #* 

The Chicago Tribune reports a sellout, 
in one day, of dresses featured by Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago department 
store, based on designs in the Tribune's 
recent American Fashions Competition and 
advertised in a single 900-line insertion 
in that newspaper. 

* *+ « 


New daily newspaper members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations are the Sioux 
City, Iowa, Tribune; Trinidad, Colo., 
Morning Light; Pembroke, Ont., Standard 
Observer-Bulletin; and the Escanaba, Mich., 
Press. New weekly ABC members are the 
Newmarket, Ont., Era, and the Carmi, IIl., 
Democrat-Tribune . . . Minicam Photog- 
raphy, Cincinnati, and the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, New York, are new 
magazine members. 

* ¢ # 


Arthur T. Brush, advertising director of 
the Manchester, N. H., Union-Leader, has 
been elected president of the New England 
Newspaper Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion. R. M. Anderson, manager of 
the Longview, Wash., Daily News, has 
been chosen president of the Pacific North- 
west Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association. 


The Bureau of Advertising has issue 
“Another Pretty Picture,” a folder om 
newspaper linage gains in 52 large Citig 
in the first nine months of this year... . 
The bureau has also released a report op 
the success of Loew’s Theaters in New 
York City from a daily “directory” adver. 
tising program, begun last July. 


Political Linage Rises 
Newspaper political advertising in the 
Roosevelt-Willkie race apparently was much 
larger than in the Roosevelt-Landon race of 
four years ago. Political linage in nine 
New York City and Brooklyn dailies jp 
October, 1940, totaled 55,885, or 81.9% 
more than the political total of 30,728 of 
ten New York and Brooklyn papers in 


October, 1936. 
* *¢ * 


Magazine News 

First advertiser to use the “ZigZag 
spread,” invented by the American Mage 
zine, was Studebaker Corporation, with the 
equivalent of one page, across two pages, 
im the December issue. 


*> * # 


Radio Life Publishing Co., New York, 
is introducing Radio Parade, a monthly fan 
magazine which will tell the story of broad. 
casting in pictures. Arthur Kass is pub 
lisher; J. A. Rubinstein, business manager 
and editor. . . . Newsweek has moved to 
the Newsweek Building, formerly the 
Knickerbocker Forty-second Street Building, 


New York. Parents Magazine is 
offering advertisers summary reports of its 
recent third annual Better Parenthood 
Week. 

* * * 


Harry M. Ireland has been named eastern 
advertising manager of Macfadden Women's 
Group, a newly-created poistion. . . . Paul 
Connell has joined the New York adver 
tising staff of Farm Journal & Farmers 
Wife. . Robert S. Wright has joined 
the New York office of the Progressive 
Farmer. 


* * * 
Records: This Week reports a gain of 
49% in advertising revenue in the fist 


nine months of 1940. . . . With Novem- 
ber advertising volume 39% above last 
November, Family Circle has had 16 com 
secutive months of advertising gains. . . . 
McCall’s points out that 1,528,000 women 
bought copies of its October issue at news- 
stands. 
* * * 


SM erred recently in saying that Popule 
Photography had changed its name to Prize 
Photography. Every-day Photography be 
comes Prize Photography. Popular Pho 
tography is unchanged. 

* * * 


Total volume of magazine advertising in 
October has been estimated at about 6% 
more than in October, 1939. 


* * * 

Saturday Evening Post points out that 4 
spread by H. J. Heinz Co. for its ketchup 
in this magazine five months ago “put UP 
20,000 displays built around the advertise 
ment,” and has since been repeat 
Heinz for other products each month. 

es @ 

Russell A. Sanders, from Crowell-Colli¢t, 
has been named Detroit representative ° 


Street & Smith Publications, with office ® 
the General Motors Building. 


* * * 
Fast compiling and printing, and ait & 
press delivery to distant parts of the cout 
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try, enabled both Time and Newsweek to 
carry reports of election results in their 
issues which reached readers on Thursday, 


November 7. 
* * 


The fourteen Fawcett magazines now 

carry on their covers a red, white and blue 
shield, with a scroll reading, “Be An 
American.” 


Business Paper News 


National Business Papers Association has 
been formed with Rex W. Wadman, Diesel 
Progress as president and Frederick S. Sly, 
2 West Forty-fifth street, New York, treas- 
urer and administrator. The association 
embraces controlled circulation papers. 


* * * 


J. N. McDonald, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., New York, has been reelected 
president of Controlled Circulation Audit, 
Inc.. . . CCA now has 139 business paper 


members. 
+ * 7 


Druggists Circular and the Druggists 
Circular Red Book Price List have been ac- 
quired by Topics Publishing Co., New 
York, publisher of Drug Topics and Drug 
Trade News. The 83-year-old Druggists 
Circular has been combined with Drug 
Topics, and the Price List will be con- 


tinued. 
* * * 


The Tobacco Leaf, New York, is recog- 
nizing its 75th anniversary. Chain 
Store Age will sponsor its third annual 
Large Size Promotion among chain drug 
stores January 17-27. . . . Sweet’s Catalog 
Service division of F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion has opened new offices in Buffalo and 
St. Louis, under A..M. Jeffery and C. J. 
Coash. 

* * * 


Joseph Mehr, formerly vice-president of 
Modern Brewery Age, has joined Conover- 
Mast Corporation, representing Purchasing 
in eastern territory. 

2 & 


The Boys’ Outftter—Styles of Youth, 
New York, will carry a 40-page reprint 
feature, “The Biography of a Suit,” in its 
December issue. 


“Tell AH” Campaign 

More than 6,300 business men have sent 
for copies of “Tell All” and “Intensive 
Advertising,” booklets on business paper 
advertising introduced by Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., last February, and adver- 
tised in member publications. 

Coupon clippers” include owners, presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, general managers and 
sales managers of various concerns. 


Ad Campaigns 


(Continued from page 21) 


Children, they argued, would drink 
milk with more enthusiasm if they saw 
their fathers and mothers drinking it. If 
the parents drank other beverages the 
children would want to drink those 
other drinks, too. If milk was good 
for the children, then, wasn’t it also 
good for the parents? And if the par- 
ents could be persuaded to drink milk 
~~4s an example to the young-—wasn’t 
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that two more customers per family? 

The Anfenger Advertising Agency, 
handling the account and claiming 
some glory for the line of reasoning, 
worked out the campaign. Space of 
800 lines and 66 lines, alternating, is 
being used in the Post-Dispatch, 
Globe-Democrat and Star-Times in St. 
Louis and the Journal in East St. 
Louis. Typical copy is: 

“Wise father. He knows the secret, and 
you can learn it easily. Persuade by ex- 
ample. Youngsters make heroes of their 
parents, imitate their actions, copy their 
manners. It’s often difficult for them to 
understand an order to drink milk when 
you drink something else. So when milk 
is poured, see that there is a glass for you. 
In fresh, pasteurized Grade A Milk, you 
get the most of the vital food elements 
needed for good health—a delicious, sat- 
isfying food that does more for you than 
any other single food—does it more 
cheaply. You'll stay ‘tops’ with Sonny and 
Jane, too, if you DRINK MILK Instead!” 

The only signature on the advertis- 
ing is “Dairy Council of St. Louis.” 
It started October 1 but already milk 
interests in many other cities are focus- 
ing their attention on the campaign. 
If public reaction continues to develop 
as it has in these few weeks the test 
may grow into a national movement. 
Juvenile imitating of papa may be 
good news for Elsie the cow. 


Asphalt Tile 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
has begun the “largest and most 
powerful ad campaign ever’ on its 
asphalt time simultaneously with a 
10% price cut. 

Full color pages are running in 
American Builder and Building Age. 
American Druggist, American School 
Board Journal, Architectural Forum, 
Buildings and Building Management, 
Business Week, Chain Store Age, 
Flooring, Hospital Yearbook, Interior 
Design and Decoration, Modern Hos- 
pital, Progressive Grocer, Restaurant 
Management, Sweet's Architectural 
Catalog File. 

Pictures and copy will tell of insti- 
tutional, commercial and residential 
flooring in varied colors and designs 
achieved with “the low-cost floor with 
the luxury look.” 

BBDO, N. Y., is the agency han- 
dling the account. 


Mandrake the Magician 


When comic strips succeed they go 
commercial, endorsing products in 
magazines and on the air. Tarzan, 
Li’l Abner, Orphan Annie and many 
others have followed this road to the 
Big Money. “Mandrake the Magician”’ 
is the latest. 

Now in 80 newspapers as a strip, 
Mandrake made his radio debut 
November 11 on behalf of Taystee 


bread (Purity Bakeries Service Corp.) 
as the hero of a thrice-weekly ether 
serial. Three test areas are being used: 
New York, Station WOR; Nashville, 
WLAC; St. Louis, KWK, 

Purity, and its agency, Campbell- 
Ewald, N. Y., believe that Mandrake 
will attract a large audience, especially 
among children. Newspaper ads, 
truck posters, handbills, lapel badges, 
window streams, bread wrappers are 
included in the promotional material. 
If Mandrake sells Taystee bread one- 
tenth as easily as he confounds the 
villains, his air coverage will be ex- 


tended. 


Fetch Aft the Rum! 


W. A. Taylor & Co., N. Y., im- 
porter and distributor, is using 25 
newspapers of 21 cities to talk about 
its Government House rum, from the 
Virgin Islands. 

Rum drinks appropriate for Winter 
and the coming holidays will be fea- 
tured in copy—hot buttered rum, rum 
egg nog, etc.—and will describe the 
three types of Government House: 
White Label, Gold Label, Four-Year 
Old. “A type for every rum drink 
and for every rum taste” is the slogan 
being highlighted. 

Charles W. Hoyt Co., N. Y., is the 
agency in charge. 


Mr. SALES MANAGER 


YOU WANT 
PROFITS 


From DYNAMIC DETROIT 
— So do WE. If you are a 
manufacturet with products 
or equipment that can be 
PROFITABLY MARKETED in 
Michigan and Northern Ohio 
a group of DETROIT SALES 
ENGINEERS, Graduate 
CIVIL, MECHANICAL and 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
with PROPER INDUSTRIAL 
CONTACTS in this area are 
interested in receiving com- 
plete details regarding your 
products. Write, 


PAUL B. WALDIN 


308 BOULEVARD BLDG. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Lord & Thomas Head 
Takes Defense Job 

Resigning as president of Lord & 
Thomas, New York, Don Francisco has 
accepted a post in the Federal Defense 
Organization as a member of Nelson 
Rockefeller's Committee on Communica- 
tions. The announcement of Mr. Francisco's 
appointment was made last fortnight by 
Mr. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Commer- 
cial and Cultural Relations Between the 
American Republics. 

The agency has announced that Mr. Fran- 
cisco will go on a leave of absence to the 
Government and that no successor to the 


Don 
Francisco 


presidency will be named. Mr. Francisco 
remains a stockholder, director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of Lord & 
Thomas. 

Associated with Lord & Thomas during 
his entire business career of 26 years, Mr. 
Francisco was manager of the agency's 
Pacific Coast business before coming to 
New York as president two years ago. 


Avency Notes 


Watts Advertising Agency, St. Louis, 


has been elected to membership in the 
Advertising 


American Association of 
Agencies in continuation of the member- 
ship previously held by Chappelow Adver- 
tising Co 

Mark O'Dea, president of O'Dea, Shel- 
don & Canaday, New York, has issued 


‘Adlandia,” a comprehensive advertising 


quiz which has been published as a com- 
panion book to his vocational guide, “Ad 


vertising as a Career.’’ Nearly 7,000 copies 
of “Advertising as a Career’ have been 


distributed during the past year, according 
to Mr. O'Dea. Consisting of 34 tests of 
10 questions each, with answers and a rat- 
ing system, ‘“Adlandia” is directed to junior 
employes of agencies, advertising and 
media, and to college classes specializing 
in advertising. 


Men and Jobs 


In announcing the expansion of its re- 
search department under the direction of 
Dr. George Gallup, vice-president, Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., New York, recently made 
known the appointment of George T. 
Sewall, former head of copy ‘research, as 
manager of the research department; Fred- 
erick P. Reynolds, former member of the 
agency's merchandising staff, as director of 
product and marketing research; Garrit 
Lydecker, who has been associated with 
Dr. Gallup in copy research, as director 
of copy research; and Joseph H. Holmes, 
Jr., a member of the radio department for 
the past three years, as director of radio 
research. 

J. Hamilton Stevens, St. Louis artist, 
has been appointed director of the art de- 
partment of Anfenger Advertising Agency, 
same city. For the past five years Mr. 
Stevens operated his own studio and prior 
to that was with Associated Artists of St. 
Louis. 

Brent F. Cahoon, formerly with O. S. 
Tyson & Co., New York, and at one time 
owner of his own agency in Tulsa, has 
joined L, Raymond Co., Los Angeles, as 
an account executive in charge of indus- 
trial advertisers. 

Compton Advertising, Inc., New York, 
has announced the appointment of Seymour 
Morris as an account executive of the 
agency. Mr. Morris was formerly asso- 
ciated with the New York office of 
Benton & Bowles in the same capacity. 

Russell Clark, for twenty years European 
manager for Erwin, Wasey & Co., has 
joined Oren Abrogust, Advertising, Chi- 
cago, to resume the marketing of the “Oren 
Abrogust Plan to Help Newspapers Sell 
More Local Linage.”” Before going to 
Europe, Mr. Clark was on the business 
staffs of the Lincoln, Neb., Daily & Star 
and the Omaha World-Herald. 

In the absence of Coleman B. Todd, 
president of Coleman Todd & Associates, 
Mansfield, O., who has been called to 
active service in the Ohio National Guard, 


wc S Cc Serving Coastal Carolina 


CHARLESTON, S. C. © 1000 watts e CBS 
- FREE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


Emery A. Odell, executive vice-president, 
has been named head of the agency. 

Stack-Goble Advertising Agency, Ney 
York, has appointed Gordon D. Cooke 4s 
vice-president in charge of copy in the 
agency's New York office. Before jOining 
Stack-Goble Mr. Cooke was associated with 
the Chicago office of Sherman K. Ellis 
Inc., handling copy on Aunt Jemima Pap. 
cake flour, Falstaff beer and Manor House 
coffee, and prior to that time was with 
the copy department of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
New York. ; 

Fred Ludekens will resign as c msulting 
art director of Lord & Thomas, New York 
on January 1, to devote full time to com. 
mercial illustrations for publications and 
agencies. 

James F. Nutt has joined the New York 
ofice of McCann-Erickson, Inc., as space 
buyer on the Ford Motor Co. account. 

Brandt Aymar, former account executive 
with Morgan Reichner & Co., New York, 
has joined Barton & Goold Inc., same cit, 

Ward Wheelock Co., Philadelphia, has 
announced the retirement of Herbert R 
Doak, secretary and treasurer of the agency 
Mr. Doak began his advertising career 39 
years ago as an accountant with the same 
firm when it was known as Powers and 
Armstrong and continued in the agency's 
business department and as one of its chief 
copywriters, handling copy on such «a. 
counts as Victor Talking Machine Co., Sun 
Oil Co., Fels-Naphtha soap, Whitman's 
chocolates, Philco batteries and radios, 
Campbell soups and Boscul coffee. In 1907 
he was made secretary of the company and 
in 1910 assumed in addition the duties of 
assistant treasurer, in which capacity he 
remained until recently when he was made 
treasurer of the company. 


Account Appointments 


To: Batton, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, the automobile tire advertising 
account of B. F. Goodrich Co., effective 
February 1 Sterling Beeson, Toledo, 
Unicast Corp., producers of carben and 
alloy steel castings . . . Lawrence C. Gum- 
binner, New York, Union Pharmaceutical 
Co., to handle the consumer advertising of 
Saraka bulk laxative . Young & Rubi- 
cam, Chicago, John F. Jelke Co., manv- 
facturers of Jelke’s Good Luck margarine 
and other food products. 

To: Cramer-Krasselt, Milwaukee, Kiek- 
haefer Corp., manufacturers of outboard 
motors, and Phelan-Faust Paint Manufac- 
turing Co. Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, Detroit office, Bundy Tubing 
Co., manufacturers of metal tubing for the 
automobile, refrigeration and other fields 
.. . Kelly, Stublman & Zarndt, St. Louis, 
Schlueter Manufacturing Co., household 
equipment manufacturers . Frank Best, 
New York, Parker & Battersby, to handle 
the advertising for the company’s cutlery in 
newspapers and magazines Young & 
Rubicam, Chicago, Bendix Home Appli- 
ances, Inc. 

To: W. S. Hill, Pittsburgh, Erie Fous- 
dry Co., manufacturers of forging hammers 
and presses; and Lamac Process Co., mak- 
ers of shoe soling presses and equipment 
a . M. Korn, Philadelphia, M. C. 
Schranck Co., pajama manufacturers 
Lee Ringer, Advertising, Los Angeles, The 
Broadway-Hollywood, department store - - - 
Morton Freund Advertising Agency, New 
York, Jacob Siegel Co., to handle the ad 
vertising of Alpacuna overcoats . . . James 
Thomas Chirurg, Boston, Bristol Co. 
manufacturers of indicating, recording and 
control instruments, socket screws and belt 
fasteners. . 
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There'll be a lot of crowing for business in 
1941 but the crowing that brings in profits 
will be backed up with spurs. The spurs of 
research. 

When you plan for the coming year, as you 
set down your capital items, remember that 
marketing research is as important to your 
promotion program as space or copy or the 
media through which you tell your sales story. 

Research often spurs the sales story, often 
points out the media that should carry it. Re- 
search belongs in your budget. 

Progressive management relies more and 
more on research as a proven guide to success- 


ful marketing. Whenever the problem deals 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION. 18 East 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


with consumer reaction—reason why or why 
not, preferences, prejudices, etc.—wise busi- 
ness turns to scientific market research for 
the facts it needs to put the spurs behind its 
crow. 

During its years of steady growth, Ross 
Federal has constantly striven for greater 
accuracy and surer fact finding through 
building efficiency in organization. Each year 
Ross Federal serves an ever growing list of 
industries, media, radio stations, advertisers 
who turn to Ross Federal for the solution of 
their marketing problems. 

Today is a good day to talk with a Ross 
Federal man about your 1941 sales planning. 


AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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S @ Set entirely with FOTOTYPE, this 


ad is just a sample of what can be 
done with this amazing new type 
etting device-and it cuts costs, t 
eliminating display type and hand 
lettering charges. Quick, simple, ec 


ymical .. . any office girl can be y 


n 
Sy compositor 


Write TODAY for catalog explaining 
C) the FOTOTYPE system and showing 
. 1odern types now available 


THE FOTOTYPE COMPANY 
626 W. Washington, Chicago 


THE 


Sra 


grams as used by representative national ac- 
counts, will be sent you free upon request. 
LONG 


Chg STANDARD ne 
ARTKRAFT a 
1 COMPARISON 
FE 


The ARTKRAFT Sign Company r 7 
General Offices, 1000 E. Kibby St. 
Lima, Ohlo, U. S. A. 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of ‘% d 
All Types of Signs. 


SIGNS 
OF 


NEW PUBLICATION| | 
“HOW TO SET UP A 
SUCCESSFUL DEALER SIGN PROGRAM" 
with actual case histories of successful pro- 


Su uperlalive Living 


Enjoy your visit in sparkling 


A | surroundings at Chicago's very 
newest hotel. Centrally located, 
Allan G. Hurst, Manager 
| ) HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 


TOO BUSY TO READ? 


But aren't you missing information, even in the 
trade papers and magazines you subscribe to, 
importance to your business? THE 
SCANNERS offer a flexible service, tailored to 
your individual need. They read all current pub- 
lications, mark the articles and 


of vital 


references in 
which you are interested; keep you strictly up 
to date. 
ticles, 
Box 145, 


Special research for speeches and ar- 
Write: THE SCANNERS, P. O. 
Madison Sq. Station, New York, N.Y. 


too. 


Reprints of - 
PICTOGRAPHS 
In Booklet Form 


$1.00 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 


please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Rural Buying Power Shown 
to Be Higher Than Urban 


“How rich is agriculture?” asks Country 
Gentleman in its recent market study inter- 
preting the U. S. Consumer Purchase Sur- 
vey. The answer: 1—Total retail purchases 
of rural families are twice as great as 
retail sales in rural places, proving that 
rural families make at least half of their 
purchases in urban places. 


2—Today’s average rural family has as 
much money to spend as the average urban 
family, in spite of lower income, due to 
differences in fixed living costs. 


3—Today’s average rural family has 
ever greater savings than the average 
urban family, as shown by a comparison of 
savings and deficits of average, upper half, 
and lower half families in selected urban 
areas and on farms. 


4—With as much money to spend and 
even greater savings on which to draw, 
today’s average upper half rural family 
is a bigger, more important prospect for 
advertised merchandise than the average 
upper half urban family. 

These factors are documented and at- 
tractively displayed in the study, which 
concludes with a series of statements in- 
volving the purchasing and ownership of 
specific products by Country Gentlemen 
families. Copies available on request to 
J. F. Russell, Country Gentleman, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Ask 
for “New Facts that May Well Change 
Your Whole Sales Picture.” 


Advertising and Selling 
in the Southwest Market 


Speaking of rural buying power, there's 
a new survey available on that subject, 
based on a field study made among the 
merchants in 1,232 towns in the Southwest. 
Farm & Ranch, in the interests of the na- 
tional advertisers distributing in New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas, interviewed dealers represent- 
ing 78,542 dealers in towns under 20,000 
—dealers who, according to the survey, 
sell more merchandise than all Southwest 
market cities combined. According to the 
findings, 66% of the business of these 
merchants comes from farmers and ranchers 
in this area. And for the record, the sur- 
vey lists the brands carried at the time by 
all dealers queried, under the headings of 
dry goods and apparel, hardware, lumber, 
foods, and drugs. Standings of each brand 
are available, not published in the study 
itself. For copies of the survey, “The 
Traveling Salesman and the Farmer's 


Daughter,” write Lee Hainline, Farm & 
Ranch, Dallas, Tex. 


$200,000,000 College Market 


According to “College America,” recent 
survey of collegiate buying habits, 97.5% 
of the students read their college publica. 
tions, while no outside general magazine js 
read, even in a superficial way, by more 
than 17%, and no outside newspaper by 
more than 23% of college men and 
women. If true, this would tend to (1) 
explain the amazing ignorance among cer. 
tain of our younger college friends regard. 
ing the facts of life as presented by the 
challenge to America in the war abroad, 
and (2) show advertisers that if they in. 
tend to train the young idea to ask for 
their brands, they'd better be about it jn 
the college press. Probably the draft will 
help demonstrate the importance of (1), 
but there’s no such force available to the 
manufacturer with a new gadget or a favo- 
rite brand, unless it may perhaps be the 
college press. In this survey, evidences of 
responsiveness of students to new ideas and 
better products, together with case his- 
tories of campaigns lead to a long list of 
market statistics available, and a dollar 
statement of the market by items, for both 
men and women students. Send to S. E. 
McKeown, W. B. Bradbury Co., 420 Lex. 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Beer Sales in New York City 
Compared, 1939-40, by Times 


In August, 1939, the Market Research 
Department of the New York Times sur- 
veyed the distribution and sale of canned 
and bottled beer in the market, covering 
520 grocery stores, of which 267 were 
licensed to selk beer. Last August, 1940, 
the study was repeated on a larger scale, 
reaching a total of 1,040 stores, of which 
530 were licensed to sell beer. Results of 
these two surveys have been published in 
a most complete study which permits de- 
tailed comparison of the sales of all im- 
portant brands sold in the market for the 
two years. The study in both instances 
differentiated between the stores serving 
high, medium and low income areas, and 
shows distribution trends accordingly. 
Total weekly sales in 12 oz. units, average 
weekly sale per store in several units 
stocked, average weekly sale per store in 
12 oz. units by brands, percentage of total 
sales in 12 oz. units in each income group 
made by each brand and size, weekly con- 
sumption per 1,000 families, sale by cans 
vs. bottles, are important factors reported. 
For copies, write Ivan Veit, New York 
Times, 229 West 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., requesting “Canned-Bottled Beer, 
1940.” 


Organization Blue Prints 


Increasing business volume brings imme- 
diate need for building up or supplement- 
ing existing personnel. Hence questions 0 
organization are in the forefront of busi- 
ness thinking today. Key executives will 
find data of practical assistance in company 
or departmental organization problems in 
a new report, “Business Organization. 
This report draws on organization plans 
of 20 representative companies, showing 
general principles of organization structure 
applicable to individual circumstances. 
Companies studied include railroads, public 
utilities, manufacturers, retail establish- 
ments. Requests to William J. Barrett, 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


LINES WANTED—Continued 


—_—_— 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
90 years’ recognized standing ane sane, oe, 
ies on preliminary negotiations for posit 
oe pe Ao indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
gach individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. poe fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau’s personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage ne otiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. Inquiries invited from those whose qualifi- 
cations can meet exacting requirements. 
EXECUTIVE BUREAU, 700 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, or 821 Commerce Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000—This _ reliable 
service, established 1927, conducts confidential nego- 
tiations for high grade men who either seek a 
change, or the opportunity of considering one, under 
conditions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only for 
details. JIRA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A, 
9 CENTER STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


EXECUTIVES! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 


This competent, personnel advertising service 
conducts position-securing campaigns involving con- 
fidential, nation-wide negotiations with reputable 
employers, Identity covered, and if employed, posi- 
tion protected. Write 


HARRY F. JEPSON & ASSOCIATES 
LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Men for sales promotion and sales 
service work with a nationally known manufacturer. 
Previous experience preferred in the selling of either 
grinding wheels, small tools, tool steels, or quench- 
ing oils, or to have done sales metallurgical work. 
Men 28 to 40 preferred. Positions are available in 
New England. metropolitan New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis and Indian- 
apolis. Compensation includes salary, expenses, and 

nus on sales. Box 757, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


“PHOTO” POST CARDS 


Newest most economical method of displaying any 
Product. Samples and prices on request. Graphic 
Arts, Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS, CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents, 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
uae RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 

ST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


LINES WANTED 


The FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
€s Organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
og bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
a in establishing contact with any of these 
th representatives should mention the key-number 
= ¢ beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ent is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
wag ma cannot guarantee the integrity of any 

- individuals or firms resented in this list. 

© the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 


fot: Territory: Pacific N.W., hdqrs., Spokane. 
ants lines selling to hardware, electrical, furniture 
trades; dept. stores. 


Ag-108: Territory: N. Y., Ohio, W. Va., western 
Pa., Ky. .Wants line selling to jobbers and dealers. 
Commission basis satisfactory. 


Ag-109: Territory: La., Tex., hdqrs., Dallas. Wants 
electrical item or lighting fixtures selling to elec- 
trical, hardware and appliance jobbers. 


Ag-110: Territory: Tex., La., Ark., Okla. Wants 
two lines for dry goods and dept. store distribution. 


Ag-112: Territory: Eastern states, south east, or 
national. Wants sidelines or sustaining lines or 
items for drug, dept., chain, or novelty store trade. 
So tis: Territory: Virginia, hdqrs., Richmond. 

ants fishing tackle and sporting goods; business 
service or business system fiom. 


Ag-114: Territory: Southern states south of Ohio 
River and east of Mississippi to Atlantic Coast 
Headquarters: Cincinnati. Want good line of 
dresses, work clothes and boy's pants for general 
retail trade, department stores and jobbers. 


Ag-115: Territory: Georgia. Several consumer lines 
tor direct selling. 


Ag-116: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., 
N. Y. City. Wants repeat item for industrial users 
and mfgrs.; office supplies or miscellaneous items. 
Ag-117: Territory: Western N. Y., Western Pa., 
Al Buffalo. Wants chemicals, raw materials, 
new chemical specialties and synthetics selling to 
industrial and jobbing trade. : 
Ag-118: Wants items for hardware, rting 
goods, cutlery, or specialty stores. Selling through 
jobbers. Territory: New England and Atlantic 
coast to Washington. 
Ag-119: Territory: Upstate N. Y.: hdars., Albany. 
Wants product for bakery and restaurant follow- 
ing. 
Ag. 120: Territory: Minn., Wis., N. D.; hdars., 
Minneapolis. Wants any meritorious service of 
product. 
Ag-121: Territory: New England, hdqrs. Hart- 
ford, wants additional lines, specialty items, low 
or medium unit of sale, repeat possibilities. 
Ag-122: Territory: N. Y., N. J., Conn.; hdars., 
N. Y. City. Wants lines for bedding & domesiic 
outlets, excellent connections. ; - 
Ag-123: Tertitory: Mich.; hdqrs., Flint. Wants 
lines of merit & with repeat possibilities selling to 
groceries & meat markets. 
Ag-124: Territory: Wash., or Pacific N. W., 
hdqrs., Seattle. Specialty salesman and factory 
agent desires meritorious product or service. 
Ag-125: Territory: N. E., hdgrs., Boston. Wants 
drug item selling to chain drug stores and dept. 
stores. : 
Ag-126: Territory: N. Y., east, of and incl. Al- 
pany; Pa.; east of and incl. Pittsburgh; O., east 
of and incl. Cleveland: hdars., Buffalo. Wants 
mfgrs. lines selling to jobbers and lines for pre- 
ium and sales promotion purposes. 
‘Ag-127: Territory: New England, hdars., Webster, 
s. Wants worthy mdse. or service, selling to 
selective market via direct-selling or through mail. 
Ag-128: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Boston. 
Wants one additional building materials line sell- 
ing through distributors, lumber or mason supply 
dealers. i 
Ag-129: Territory: New York City metropolitan 
area; hdars., New York City. Wants industrial 
products of compact or packaged nature selling to 
industrial & automotive trade. | 
Ag-130: Territory: Capitol district, Albany; hdars., 
that city. Wants additional line for grocery trade. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED _ 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep 
resentation in the territory or territories described. 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
deel mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department 1s conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York 
City, N. Y. 
Mf£-55: Product: 


Paints, varnishes & specialties 


for jobbers, dealers, institutions & maintenance 
trade. Territory open: Eastern & Central states. — 
Mf-56: Product: New low-priced dress & Women’s 


Address: READERS SERV ing- 
ton Ave. New York City. ii. . i ow 


sportswear display form selling direct to variety 


REPRESENTATION WANTED— 


Continued 


dept., & women’s apparel stores. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-58: Product: Drafting specialties & equipment 
selling to art supply houses, engineering depts., 
architects & schools. Territory open: National. 
Mf-59: Product: Specialty product for home selling 
direct to consumer. Territory open: National. 
Mf-60: Product: Automotive liquid cleaner that pol- 
ishes & maintains silver surface ; sold to fleet owners, 
service stations & garages. Territory open: National. 


Mf-61: Product: Drug sundry now sold by most 
chains to sell in drug, dept. stores & chains. Terri- 
tory: Cal., Ore., Wash. 

Mf-62: Product: New Principle stuffing box pack- 
ing for industrials, power plants, equipment maa- 
ufacturers. Territory open: National. 

Mf-63: Product: Ribbons and complete line of 
utility and decorative package tyings (store use 
only) for dept. stores, florists, candy, gift and 
specialty shops and all types of progressive retail 
stores. Territory open: National. 

Mf-64: Product: Electric controls for gas water heat- 
ers for old and new homes, ‘builders, plumbing, 
te a electrical contractors. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-65: Product: Paint brushes as sideline for sales- 
men calling on retail hardware and paint stores. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 

Mf-66: Product: Auto upholstery foam cleaner for 
interior and exterior; sold to used car dealers, 
fleet owners, accessory stores and service stations 
for resale. Territory open: National. 

Mf-67: Product: Concentrated rug and upholstery 
cleaner; sideline for salesmen selling variety, hard- 
ware, dept., motion, accessory stores. Territory 
open: National. 

Mf-68: Product: Leather watch chains selling to 
jobbers & dealers. Territory open: National. 


Mt-69: Product: Drug item for house to house 
salesmen and/or national distributor. Territory 
open: National. 

Mf-70: Product: Electrical appliances. Territory 


open: Atlanta, Des Moines, Omaha (Nebr.), Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, & key cities of Pacific Coast. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MR. MANUFACTURER: Do you want repre- 
sentation in West or Mid-West? Former District, 
Branch, and Division Manager for national corpo- 
rations, is open to personally represent two or 
three manufacturers with volume lines selling to 
Hardware and Automotive Jobbers. Box 752, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


SALES MANAGER OR DISTRICT MANAGER, 
Twenty years’ successful experience as Salesman, 
Branch, District and Division Manager for three 
large National Corporations. Have a thoro knowl- 
edge of Sales, Advertising, Merchandising, and 
Dealer Development in holesale, Retail, Com- 
mercial and Jobbing Fields. Prefer small company 
where earnings will come from fair salary plus 
bonus based on productiveness. Box 753, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 720 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Fifteen Years Experience includes all Sales De- 
artments from ‘‘Doorbell Ringer’’ to General Sales 
Slenaner for a National organization and Presidency 
of a Sales Consultant firm. Thorough knowledge of 
sales management, keen analyst, organizer and 
administrator—can really handle a tough job. Mar- 
ried, age 35. University trained, aggressive. Box 
741, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
a. oe 


TERRITORY NEW ENGLAND HEADQUAR- 
ters Boston executive salesman; successful selling 
experience; wants product selling to electric _ 
water utilities. Wholesalers; other outlets. Excel- 
lent references. Age, forty-two; married. Box 756, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
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BY RAY BILL 


HE PRESIDENT’S HARDEST TASK: Anyone 

attending the recent convention of the Association 

of National Advertisers must have been impressed 
with the effort to present two or more sides to every major 
subject under discussion. 

The high point of contrasted pictures came in the talks 
by Leo M. Cherne, head of the Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, and Col. Willard Chevalier, publisher of Business 
Week. Each painted his ideas of what can happen in the 
United States as the national defense program proceeds— 
and if (God forbid) this country gets into the war. 

Mr. Cherne stressed the upheavals which must inevitably 
occur as a private enterprise economy evolves into a war 
economy of a totalitarian nature. He told of the price con- 
trols, wage controls, product priorities, consumption restric- 
tions and individual regulations, so essential in modern war- 
fare which resolves itself not so much into a conflict be- 
tween fighting men as a race between industrial production 
on the opposing sides. As he pointed out with much impres- 
sive evidence from the record of Europe and Asia, human 
liberties and opportunities, as well as normal standards of 
living, become terribly constricted when the task becomes 
one of meeting total war with total war. 

Colonel Chevalier, while conceding the logic and sound- 
ness of much of the presentation by Mr. Cherne, never- 
theless inserted a large IF. He thinks all of these rather 
dire things can happen to us, but he believes they can and 
should be prevented. 

Colonel Chevalier makes the point that people who have 
been living under the private enterprise system cannot be 
quickly or rudely shoved into the regimental life of even 
quasi-totalitarianism without destroying the individual 
initiative we so greatly need to excel the world in industrial 
production of a defense or war nature. As we see it, he 
rightly contends that neither through excessive taxation, 
hastily established priorities, nor unsound consumption 
restrictions can we greatly curtail the opportunity of work- 
ing people of all classes and descriptions to buy and enjoy 
so-called luxuries without simultaneously wrecking their 
initiative and super will-to-work. 

That is distinctively the American way of doing things, 
but not the totalitarian way. We cannot well afford to 
wreck our system in an effort to defeat the different system 
which it is our primary objective to avoid. Therein lies 
the hardest and chief task of our President. It will not be 


ros } 


yu MB 


easy and he will need much help from many quarters. 

At this juncture, we merely venture to urge that the 
defense program be carried out to the maximum extent 
possible by private business concerns with workers serving 
on private payrolls. Every time, from now on, that we 
add anyone to the payroll of our national government, 
whether in or out of uniform, we are ourselves moving 
that much closer to totalitarianism. At the very least, we 
shall have to add many to the public payroll; hence, the 
great necessity for carrying out all possible work through 
private contract on private payrolls to the all important 
end that the American way of life may continue and the 
individual initiative of Americans be stimulated instead of 


stifled. 


+ - 


ELLING THE STOCKHOLDERS: What does the 
average stockholder know about the advertising 
plans, the sales policies, and the research activities of 

his company? The answer is ‘Very little’’—and yet stock- 
holders can and do throw monkey wrenches into the man- 
agement. Quite often they think that the million dollars 
spent in advertising might better be sent out in dividend 
checks. 

Only a few company heads seem to realize the impor- 
tance of making the stockholders understand the business. 
Consequently the average statement sent out to the stock- 
holders fails to do a selling job and is intelligible only to 
lawyers, accountants, and financiers. James F. Bell, chatr- 
man of the board of directors, General Mills, Inc., is one 
of the relatively few company executives who senses the 
importance of the stockholders. In order that stockholders 
of that company may feel the human association and take 
a more active part in their company’s affairs, the informal 
stockholders’ meetings will be held again this Fall in eight 
key cities. The plan clicked last year. Mr. Bell believes 
that personal and informal contacts can accomplish much 
that cannot possibly be brought about through printed fe- 
ports. Very few stockholders are able to attend the formal 
annual meeting at Wilmington, and so Mr. Bell takes the 
meetings to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Boston, Washington and New York. 

This year the feature is the presentation of a moving 
picture, ““The Year's Work,” featuring the work of the 
sales and advertising departments. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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WHEN YOU CAN HAVE MORE, WHY. TAKE LESS? 


af your adver lising 


e e r y 
cash ig tn on today) 
expanding buying power ? 


How big is your share of today’s greater business vol- 
ume? Are your sales keeping up with expanding buying 
power? You can step up the power of your advertising 
and cash in on today’s greater selling opportunities by 
building your Chicago program around the Tribune. 
With over 1,000,000 total net paid circulation every 
day of the week the Tribune delivers on weekdays 
from 625,000 to 670,000 more circulation than other 
Chicago daily newspapers, and on Sunday from 240,000 
to 790,000 more than other Chicago Sunday newspapers. 

Chicago's largest, constant audience depends chiefly 
on the Tribune for buying ideas. It is the basic medium 
for retailers who place more of their advertising ex- 
penditures in the Tribune than in any other medium. 


No other newspaper gives you the equivalent of ma- 


jority coverage of all metropolitan Chicago families. 
None gives you such volume response. Here is the 
balanced, market-wide coverage—at one low cost— 
which can gear your advertising to today’s greater 
buying. 

Tribune rates per 100,000 circulation are among the 
lowest in America. Circulation gains continue to send 
them lower. For more information on how you can get 
more sales at lower cost in Chicago by making the 
Tribune your basic medium, ask for a Tribune repre- 


sentative or consult your advertising agency. 


Ch wage Tritune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


Total net paid circulation now in excess of 
1,000,000 every day of the week 


